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THE STORY OF ONE OF THE MOST TERRIFIC BATTLES IN THE HISTORY 
OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


FTER saw logs are cut and 
hauled to the banks of a 
river, they rest until the 
spring floods. Then they 
are floated to the mills. 

To accomplish .this apparently 
simple feat a large crew is required. 
The men work twelve, sixteen, even 
eighteen hours a day in ice water; 
sleep in temporary camps; and con- 
stantly expose themselves to a hun- 
dred dangers. One of the greatest 
of these is encountered while breaking 
jams, which, contrary to general belief, 
are of common occurrence. 

In a swift stream running through 
an accidental bed, great masses of 
logs pile up with astonishing rapidity. 
A little obstruction, a sudden narrow- 
ing or shoaling of the channel, an in- 
stant’s check of any kind, at once the 
advance guard tumbles together, the 
following timbers grind down on the 
obstruction thus formed; the water 
banking up quickly behind the tempo- 
rary dam, presses the locked pieces 


immovably together. Then it becomes 
a question of working with peevy, 
axe or even dynamite, under the sheer 
face of timber, until a sudden crack! 
warns the rivermen that the mass is 
about to vomit down on them. They 
escape at the last moment over the 
logs floating in the slack water below 
the jam. A single mis-step means 
death. I have seen men save their 
lives by diving from before a break- 
ing roll-way into the icy river, and 
allowing themselves to be carried 
down stream through the rush of 
waters. 

Ordinarily it is expedient to break a 
jam as soon as possible. Once the 
river begins to fall, the logs settle, 
and so press the more firmly together. 
A very slight decrease in the volume 
of the water will lock the timber im- 
movably. On the other hand, if the 
jam happens to form between high 
banks, sooner or later the river will 
back up sufficiently behind it to flow 
over it. Naturally, when this hap- 
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pens, the logs on top are lifted, floated 
down, and precipitated over the breast 
of the jam into the stream below, 
where they either kill the men working 
at the breaking, or stick upright in the 
river bottom as a further obstruction. 
The formation of a jam, then, is a sig- 
nal for feverish activity, and the man 
who is “driving” the river never 
breathes freely until his logs are once 
more racing down the current. 


vent it from sweeping through every- 
thing and scattering abroad over Lake 
Michigan. That would mean total 
loss, for salvage would cost more than 
the lumber was worth. As a matter 
of fact, the jam did get beyond control, 
and such a miracle did manifest itself. 
The way of it was this :— 

The first intimation outsiders re- 
ceived of the possibility of danger 
came to them on June 26th. Three 
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THE JAM ABOVE THE BRIDGE AT GRAND RAPIDS. 


Probably the biggest jam in the 
history of logging occurred in the 
Grand River of Michigan in the sum- 
mer of 1883. It involved over one 
hundred and fifty million feet of logs. 
It is a little difficult to cortvey an idea 
of an hundred and fifty million feet. 
Such a mass would weigh, for instance, 
about thirty-seven million tons. If 
piled evenly ten feet high in a river 
bed a hundred feet wide, it would 
extend about ten miles. Singularly 
enough tremendous day and night 
efforts were put forth, not to break 
the jam, but to hold it. The men in 
charge knew that, once this tremend- 
ous force should get beyond control, 
nothing short of a miracle would pre- 





of the pile-driver men in the employ 
of the company which had contracted 
to do the driving, asked for two days 
vacation in order that they might take 
in Barnum’s circus at Muskegon. 

“Can't let you off, boys,” said the 
bookkeeper in reply. 

At the refusal the men grumbled 
somewhat and loudly considered the 
advisability of going anyway. One 
of the company’s officers here inter- 
posed. 

“We need you, boys, every one of 
you,” said he, “and if its worth any- 
thing to you to give up your holiday, 
I guess the company will make it 
right. We're going to have all Grand 
River down on us in no time.” 
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That evening a tug took the men 
back to the boom, where, early the 
next morning, they and their com- 
panions began a three weeks’ struggle. 

The company’s booms, or enclos- 
ures, contained about fifty millions of 
pine logs. The enclosures were made 
of piles driven upright in the river 
bottom, close together, and bound at 
the top by timbers bolted strongly 
to either side. The main boom occu- 


‘tely below was Lake Michigan and 


total loss. 

When the three men reached their 
driver, they found that the river had 
already swelled greatly in volume. 
Heavy rains were partly accountable; 
but cloud-burst floods from Crockery 
Creek district, above Grand Rapids, 
had rolled the streams to freshet vol- 
ume. A man stood all night on the 
swing, reporting at intervals the pro- 
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SCENE IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE IRON BRIDGE, 


pied half the channel for a distance of 
two and one-half miles, and was sup- 
plemented at the upper end by a float- 
ing swing 150 feet long, entirely clos- 
ing the river. This swing was oper- 
ated by meats of a winch and an end- 
less chain, exactly on the principle of 
a Harlem clothes-line between two 
houses. In the narrow strip, so di- 
vided off, the logs of all the sawmills 
of Nortonville, Spring Lake, Ferrys- 
burg and Grand Haven awaited sort- 
ing and distribution. Besides this, 
above the main boom various tempor- 
ary booms had been put in to accom- 
modate the extra amount of timber 
which an immediately preceding dry 
season had accumulated. Immedia- 


gress of the water as it crept up the 
piles. By morning it was very near 
the top. Men were at once set to 
raising the height of the boom? by 
tying logs firmly to the bolted tim- 
bers. At other places the pile drivers 
drove strengthening Recent srt here 
and there where weak spots showed. 
Still other men stretched from the 
boom piles to the shore, strong cables 
across the field of logs, in order that 
the swift current might not jam them 
all at the down-stream end of the en- 
closure. The cables were borrowed 
of a barge company, and were of 
fifteen-inch manila rope. 

So, although the water was boiling 
through at mill-race speed, affairs 
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were going well. The logs bound to 
the bolted timbers would prevent the 
saw logs from jumping or flowing over 
the top of the boom; the buttresses 
would keep them from breaking out 
through the piles, and the cables 
would hold them, in sections, from too 
great pressure below. 

While this comforting conclusion 
was being reached 
at Grand Haven, the 
Grand Rapids booms 
had broken, and one 
hundred million feet 
of logs had rushed 
down stream to jam 
at the Detroit & Mil- 
waukee railroad 


bridge near Grand 
Rapids. Suddenly 
the affair had _ be- 


come serious. 


The D. & 


bridge, fortunately, was a new struc- 
ture built entirely of iron. Should 
it be carried out, however, nothing 
could prevent the jam from sweep- 
ing away the other and _ lighter 
structures down stream. Then it 


was a clear race from Grand Haven. 
No one was sanguine enough to im- 
agine for a moment that the wooden 





M WRECK OF THE IRON BRIDGE ON WHOSE DEFENSIVE POWER THE HOPES 
si OF GRAND RAPIDS WERE BUILT. 

















defenses at Grand Haven would op- 
pose even a momentary barrier to the 
shock. The result would be that all 
the hundred and fifty million feet of 
the combined booms would sweep out 
into Lake Michigan, there to be irre- 
trievably lost. 

The blow to the State’s prosperity 
can hardly be estimated. Besides a 
loss of some mil- 
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season, industry of every description 
would be practically paralyzed. 

The most strenuous efforts, then, 
were concentrated on the new iron 
bridge. It was a massive structure, 
each of whose bents weighed over a 
hundred tons. Braces of oak beams 
were at once slanted where they would 
do the most good; chains strengthened 





lions of dollars’ | 
worth of sawed 

lumber — which | 
would mean the 
failure, not only 
of many of the 
mill companies, 
but also of the 








HOW THE STRAY LOGS WERE STRUNG ALONG AFIER THE JAM 


HAD PASSED. 


bankers holding their paper, and so of 
firms in other lines of business—thou- 
sands of men would be thrown out of 
employment; and, what was quite as 
serious, the destruction of the bridges 
would mean the total severance of all 
railroad communication between east- 
ern and western Michigan. For a 








BRIDGES WERE CARRIED ON THI 
SURFACE OF THI AM, SOME- 
TIMES FOR THIRTY MILES, 


the weaker spots, and on 
top and all about ton after 
ton of railroad iron held 
the whole immovably. It 
did not seem possible that 
any force could stir such a 
mass. 

The jam extended up 
river for over three miles, 
but fortunately floatek If 
it had jammed to the bot- 
tom of the river, the water 
would have backed up be- 
hind it as behind a dam; 
but now, luckily, the river 
had a clear channel below the logs and 
the bridge. A slight fall of the stream 
would suffice to lock the affair beyond 
the possibility of accident. This fall, 
of a few inches only, actually occurred. 
As the local paper jubilantly expressed 
it: “It’s a hundred dollars to an old 
hat she holds.” 
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Then, without the slightest warn- 
ing, in seven minutes, the jam gath- 
ered its might and carried away the 
elaborate defenses as though they had 
been made of straw. Old man Jinby 
rode frantically into Grand Rapids, 
like a second Paul Revere, screaming 
out that the flood had broken loose. 
The other railroad bridges with the 
exception of the Lake Shore, did not 
even offer a check. Five hours later 
about half of the logs boiled into sight 
at Grand Haven, fifty miles away. 

It is impossible to describe the ex- 
citement and _ consternation — that 
reigned in Grand Rapids as the rush- 
ing timbers shot down the current 
past the city. No old-established 
country could 


thing could stop the rush this side of 
‘Lake Michigan. 

The first period of security at Grand 
Haven had been of but short dura- 
tion. All that day and the following 
night the water had steadily risen at 
the rate of an inch an hour. Soon it 
became evident that the boom piles 
would never suffice to hold the enor- 
mous pressure when once the full 
force of the freshet should bear on 
them. Especially was this true of the 
temporary booms up stream. In 
order to hold the logs from pressing 
against the main boom it became nec- 
essary to shut the swing across the 
river. Before doing so, however, the 
pile-driver started to drive three 





ever understand 
it. Destruction 
threatened not 
only men’s for- 
tunes, but their 
very life-work in 
building up a 
community. As 
the heavy iron 
bridges one after 
the other crum- 


pled up like matchwood and were 
borne out of sight down stream on 
the very top of the jam, no one for a 
moment entertained the hope that any- 
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BRIDGE WRECKS JUST 
BELOW GRAND 
RAPIDS. 
clumps of piles 
in the opening, 
against which 
the swing, when 
shut, should rest. 

Two of the 
clumps had been 
driven, and 
bound together 
by cables. The 
third was in the process, when, with a 
crack and a roar, the upper booms, 
giving way, projected their logs upon 
the opening and the driver. Fortu- 
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nately, the man in charge of the swing 
did not lose his head. He succeeded 
in starting the long arm; the logs, 
rushing in back of it, hurried it shut, 
jammed, and heaped up in a formid- 
able tangle behind the barrier. 

The huge driver was lifted bodily in 
the air and deposited with a crash 





THE RAILROAD BRIDGE BELOW GRAND RAPIDS SHOWED SIGNS OF 
ITS ENCOUNTER, 


half on the bank and half in the water. 

For the moment all was safe. But 
the pressure had begun. Behind the 
swing the logs were banked solidly to 
the bottom of the river, and behind 
them the water gathered power every 
instant. Already the main boom was 
feeling it. The great fifteen-inch cables 
tightened slowly but mightily ; some of 
the piles began to groan; here and 
there a log up-ended across the level. 

Now for four days and nights en- 
sued a grim struggle for supremacy 
that has probably never been equalled 
in industrial history. Twenty million 
tons of logs and a river of water 
pushed steadily and relentlessly; sev- 
enty-five men threw before them the 
ingenious obstructions invented by 
determination and desperation. The 
pile-driver worked day and night plac- 
ing clumps, each of sixteen piles, 
bound to solidity by chains, and so 
arranged in angles and slants as to 
direct the enormous pressure toward 


either bank. Another drove similar 
clumps here, there and everywhere 
that need arose. Men stretched haw- 
sers. Others did nothing but watch 
for the weakening places. The groan- 
ing and creaking of the mass was said 
to be especially terrifying—it must 
have been so to the devoted band who 
worked without sleep 
under the frowning 
brow of destruction. 

Not an instant of 
those eighty-four 
hours was wasted. By 
the most tremendous 
exertions the men 
seemed just able to 
keep even. It ap- 
peared that a breath- 
ing spell would bring 
the deluge. Piles 
quivered, bent slowly 
outward —at once, 
immediately before 
the logs behind could stir, the driver 
must do its work. At night it was 
the worst. No man could tell, while 
bracing one spot, how soon another 
might give way to let loose his de- 
struction. The water rose steadily; 
the logs grew more and more restive, 
the defenses weaker and more inade- 
quate. Spectators marveled how the 
jam held, yet hold it did, and without 
rest the dogged little insects under its 
face toiled to gain an inch on the 
waters. ’ 

So tremendous was the pressure at 
this time, that here and there over the 
surface of the jam single logs could 
be seen popping suddenly into the air, 
propelled as an apple seed is projected 
from between a boy’s thumb and fore- 
finger. Some of the fifteen-inch manila 
ropes stretched to the shore parted. 
One, which passed once around an 
oak tree before reaching its shore 
anchorage, actually buried itself out of 
sight in the hard wood! Bunches of 
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piles bent, twisted or were cut sheer 
off as though they had been nothing 
but shocks of Indian corn. The cur- 
rent was so swift that the tugs could 
not hold the drivers against it; and, 
as a consequence, before commencing 
operations, especial mooring piles had 
to be driven. 

The excitement was intense. Men 
who have served in the war tell me 
that the intoxication of battle was 
nothing to it. In this combined the 
elements of desperation and the spirit 
of the American pioneer bent on vic- 
tory. 

The crew worked marvels. Few of 


and for ten minutes puffed tobacco 
into the air. 

“Now,” said John, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe, “come on and let’s 
get something done!” 

They responded to a man. It was 
the consummate art of leadership. 

John Walsh wore a hook in place 
of one hand, but he was a won- 
der for all that. His resourcefulness, 
courage and unbending firmness had 
much to do with winning the battle. 
He was there for one thing—to drive 
piles in the right places—and nothing 
could turn him from his purpose. If 
a man was not actually working, he 
had no _ business 








WHERE THE BRIDGE 
SHOULD HAVE 
BEEN. 


them thought for 
an instant of 
quitting. Once, 
after two nights 
without sleep, 
they began to 
grumble a little. 
John Walsh, who 
had charge of No. 
4 driver, did not make the mistake of 
commenting or of raising objections. 

“Boys,” said he, irrelevently. “Let's 
have a smoke.” 

So they sat down on the logs, while 
every moment cried out for its labor, 



















on the No. 4 
driver, even 
though he might 
happen to be one 
of the owners. 
One intruder re- 
fusing to leave 
quickly enough, 
John promptly 
knocked him 
overboard into 








WHERE THE BRIDGE WAS, 


the shallow water between the driver 
and the bank. Then as the fellow did 
not rise, John fished for him in the 
most matter of fact manner with his 
iron hook, threw him on the bank, un- 
conscious, and went on driving piles! 
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WHERE THE JAM CAUGHT FOR A TIME ABOVE THE LAKE 


SHORE BRIDGE, 


Another time, the jam broke sud- 
denly just as John had a pile in the 
carrier ready to hammer into place. 
The driver was picked up bodily and 
carried some distance. The crew were 
pretty well frightened, but the instant 
the craft came to a standstill, Walsh 
cut loose the hammer and drove that 
pile. He had placed it in the earrier 
for the purpose, and. he was going to 
finish the job if he were carried to 
Jericho! 

At this point the men in charge or- 
iginated one of those daring and orig- 
inal plans which take their conception 
peculiarly in the American genius. As 

















the reader can see, the main difficulty 
lay in that the flood was denied an out- 
let because of the logs jammed to its 
very bed. Already, although the pres- 
sure was but slightly relieved by it, 
the river had begun to spread laterally, 
thus carrying many of the upper logs 
past the jam to the lake. The plan 
was to dig a new channel for the river 
around the jam! Think of the mag- 
nificence of the conception! 

A dredge was at once floated down 
from Grand Rapids. So swift was 


























ONE SPAN OF THE BRIDGE CAN BE SEEN BOTTOM UP. 
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the current that when the tug which 
accompanied and guided the dredge, 
accidentally turned broadside to the 
channel for a single instant, she was 
at once thrown so far on her beam 
ends that the water poured into her 
main hatch. The dredge finally got 
to work. In two days she had com- 
pleted above the swing a new channel 
some thirty-five feet wide. A great 
part of the river immediately began 
to flow in this new bed; the pressure 
was relieved, and so the danger point 
was passed for the moment. 

Now ensued the breathing space, 
during which the Grand Rapids logs 
hung at the iron bridge near that city. 
For some reason,’in spite of the local 
confidence above, Grand Haven never 
doubted for a moment that the bridge 
would go eventually. Defenses were 
strengthened. After a time, since 
nothing happened, it was resolved to 
clear another channel through the jam. 

To accomplish this men had to ven- 
ture under the very breast of it, to pry 
at the key logs until a portion of the 
face started, and then in some manner 
to escape out of danger. While en- 
gaged in this work, news arrived from 
Lowell and Plainfield, above Grand 
Rapids, that the waters were again 
rising. It became necessary at once 
to close the opening already made in 
order that the logs might not break 
through it to the lake. To do so the 
driver had to creep up into the very 
jaws of death. The tug captain re- 
fused to tow the craft to her station. 

“Tt isn’t safe!” he expostulated. 

“You get right off this tug!” 
cried the owner. “Go over to the 
middle of that ten-acre lot and lie 
down on your face! See if you'll feel 
safe there! Here, Jim, you take this 
tug.” 

A long line was made fast to the 
stern of the driver and tied to a tree 
out of danger around a down-stream 
bend. As the craft crept up between 
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and under the threatening timbers, 
men paid out this line, so that always 
they retained connection with a point 
of safety. In case of necessity they 
could let go forward, drop down with 
the current past the bend, and swing 
themselves out of peril with the stern 
line. The tug would have to escape 
as best it could. 

As has been stated, the piles were 
driven in bunches of sixteen, bound 
together by chains. The clumps were 
further connected by a system of boom 
logs and ropes to interpose a contin- 
uous barrier. The driver placed and 
bound the clumps, the tug attended to 
the rest. 

Shortly before venturing »n_ this 
hazardous undertaking, they received 
word from Grand Rapids that the 
bridge had gone, and that the logs 
were on their way down the river. At 
this the rivermen gave up hope. Many 
»fthem ceased their exertions. The Gov- 
ernment driver, which had been plac- 
ing five extra booms at intervals down 
stream, unmoored and quit. The case 
appeared quite hopeless. If Grand 
Rapids could not hold a hundred mil- 
lions with iron defenses, Grand Haven 
could certainly do nothing against 
them with wooden! The mere impact 
would suffice to jar them loose. 

“That settles my fifty thousand dol- 
lar house!” said one lumberman. 
“Twenty dollars a month is good 
enough for me now.” _ 

One firm alone refused to yield. 
They were the owners of driver No. 
4, the employers of John Walsh, and 
had retained the generalship during 
the long battle. A last stand was 
offered. 

“Boys,” said the two members of 
this firm, “if she starts to go, save 
yourselves the best way you can. 
Never mind the driver, stay on top!” 

And so the tug and the driver crept 
slowly up the boiling water under the 


jam. 
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Cramer, 


‘GO AHEAD!’ HE CRIED TO THE MAN ON THE BOOM.” 


Drawn by Louis Cramer. 


A pile was placed in the carriage, 
the hammer descended. At once logs 
commenced to shoot out of the water 
end foremost all around them. The 
pile had been driven into the foot of 
the jam, so loosening timbers at the 


bottom of the river. Luckily none of 
them hit either of the boats squarely, 
or the craft would have been stoved 
in and sunk. The fault of position was 
remedied, and the work begun. 

Four times the jam quivered. Four 
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HOW THE MAIN JAM LOOKED—A VIEW DOWN STREAM. 


times it paused again on the brink of 
discharge. 

‘‘One more’ll hold her!” said Walsh, 
anxiously. 

The pile was placed. Without delay 
the heavy chains were thrown around 
the winch, and the steam power began 
to draw the clump together. On the 
other side of the little channel the tug 
lay moored fore and aft. John Walsh 
stood on the boom coolly tying the 
last cumbersome knot of the system 
of defense. Clark Deremo, all alert, 
grasped the spokes of the wheel. In 
the engine room, Norris, his hand on 
the throttle, stood ready to throw her 
wide open at the signal. A man at 
either end watched the dwner’s up- 
raised hand, prepared to cut the moor- 
ing lines when it should descend. 

“Look out, John,” said the owner, 
quietly, “she’s getting ready.” 

The man addressed folded the knot 
over without reply. 

Up-stream the jam _ creaked, 
groaned, settled deliberately forward, 
cutting a clump of piles like straw. 

‘*‘She’s coming!” warned the owner. 

“Give me every second you can,” 
replied Walsh, without looking up. 


He was just making the last turns. 
The mass toppled slowly, fell into 
the swiftcurrentandleaped with a roar. 
The man in the waist of the tug 
watched with cat-like attention. 

“Jump aboard!” he cried to the man 
on the boom, and his raised hand de- 
scended at last. 

With the motion the two axes sev- 
ered the mooring lines, the wheel 
whirled, the little craft shot from its 
leash like a hound. And so fine had 
they cut it that the first logs smashed 
their stern rail! But the opening was 
closed. 

The driver had escaped around the 
bend, as planned. If either craft had 
been fairly caught, it would have been 
overwhelmed. Subsequently Walsh 
and his brave crew ventured in to 
strengthen some neglected spots. They 
took the places on No. 3 driver of a 
crew which absolutely refused to un- 
dertake such perilous work. 

Thanks to the new river channel 
which had been excavated around the 
head of the jam, the logs from Grand 
Rapids could be awaited with some 
degree of confidence. The logs would 


simply be shunted into the new open- 




















ing and scattered over the broad 
marshes of Stearn’s Bayou. The hope 
seemed reasonable. Sut with the 
very first rush came an iron bridge, 
which jammed square across the chan- 
nel, effectually blocking it. 

This looked like the proverbial last 
straw. The bridge was fearfully and 
wonderfully twisted. It took two days 
to remove it, nut by nut, bolt by bolt, 
piece by piece. During that time the 
old scenes had all to be re-lived. Men 
worked as though mad. Excepting 
them, no one ventured on the river, 
for to be caught meant to die. Old 
spars, refuse timbers of all sorts— 
anything and everything was requisi- 
tioned that might help form an ob- 
struction above or below water. Sleep 
was forgotten. Food was brought 
directly to the scene of work. 

Other men were equally busy hunt- 
ing for piles. They took them where- 
ever they found them without atten- 
tion to their owners. Farmer's 
trees were cut out, and the farmers 
held at bay with peevies ; pines belong- 
ing to divers and protesting proprie- 
tors were felled and sharpened; Hol- 
land and Muskegon furnished their 
quota by rail; even Uncle Sam, the 
inviolable, was commandeered in a 
most cavalier fashion. The D. & M. 
railroad company owned a fine lot of 
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crew of men took them by force. 
Once, when other means failed, John 
Walsh was found up to his waist in 
water, felling the trees of a wood, and 
dragging them to the river byacable 
attached to the winch of his driver. 

And so, finally, for the second time, 
the auxiliary channel was cleared. 
Gradually the pressure lightened. In 
three days more the danger had 
passed. The impossible,was achieved. 

All the rest of the summer was spent 
in the hardest kind of work. The 
tangle had to be straightened ; the logs 
which had been carried inland a mile 
or more, to be restored to the river. 
All must be sorted. Grand Rapids 
had to ship its cut back by railroad. 
The Boom Company expended in all 
over sixty thousand dollars, but it 
saved the community millions. 

The men connected with this mighty 
crisis are to be found still in western 
Michigan. The owners are wealthy 
business men; John Walsh is consid- 
ered the most reliable contractor in 
his town; the seven members of No. 
4's crew have risen to various posts of 
responsibility afloat and ashore. And 
this again is characteristically Ameri- 
can. The fire that carried them 
through the weeks of the ‘‘Big Jam” 
was nomomentary flicker ; it has shone 
steadily to guide them to success. 








WHERE THE JAM WAS STOPPED. AT THE RIGHT 


Is SEEN THE FAMOUS “SWING.” 
piles which, with remarkable short- 
sightedness and lack of public spirit, 
they refused to sell at any price. <A 
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“Peace to all who enter.” 
These are the words, 
written in white letters 
above the gate of the porter’s lodge, 
which greet the eye of the visitor to 
the Abbey of Gethsemani. 

On the 26th of October, 1848, a band 
of monks of the Order of Our Lady of 
La Trappe, left the Abbey of Melleray, 
near Nantes, on the Lower Loire, 
France, and turned their faces towards 
the new world. This band was com- 
posed of forty religious, sixteen choir 
fathers, and twenty-four lay brothers. 
The crowded condition of the French 
Abbey necessitated this movement, for 
room was so scarce that postulants 
could not be received. On May 26th 
of the same year, Rev. Father D. 
Maxime, Abbot of Melleray, had com- 
missioned two of his 
flock to go to the 
United States for the 
purpose of selecting 
a site for a new mon- 
astery. With the as- 
sistance of Mgr. 
Flaget, then Bishop 
of Louisville, these 
men contracted for 
1,400 acres of land 
belonging to the Sis- 
ters of Loretto, in 
Nelson County, the 
price paid being 
20,000 francs 


($5,000). 
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Father Maria Eutropius, Prior of 
the Abbey of Melleray, was given 
charge over the band of pioneers. A 
detailed account of their eventful jour- 
ney would make a small volume. They 
set sail from Havre on the second day 
of November, 1848,and arrived in New 
Orleans on the sixteenth of December. 
Proceeding by steamboat, they came 
to Louisville ten days later, and the 
fifty miles which yet lay before them 
were accomplished in three dray 
wagons. When their new home was 
reached, they found nothing but a few 
cabins gathered together on the de- 
clivity of a hill. These they occupied 
with grateful hearts, and G 
was founded. 

The growth of the order in America 
was steady and rapid. One by one the 
old buildings were torn down and re- 
builded Twa 
years after the 
coming of the 
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Trappists, their Superior, Father 
Eutropius, went to Rome to recom- 
mend the new colony to the fatherly 
protection of the Pope. The Sover- 
eign Pontiff received him graciously, 
and placed in his hands a rescript bear- 
ing date of July 21, 1850, by which the 
new monastery, before only a priory, 
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was raised to the dignity of an Abbey. 
Upon his return, Father Eutropius was 
elected first Abbot of Gethsemani. 
Here he labored for nine years, when 
ill-health caused him to return to 
France, and to resign his office. Father 
M. Benedict succeeded him as Abbot 
in 1861. Father Benedict was, per- 
haps, the most austere Abbot that 
Gethsemani ever had. 
The rigid rules of the 
order were carried 
out to the letter dur- 
ing his administra- 
tion. But for all that 
he was greatly loved, 
and his resignation 
in 1889 was received 
with sincere regret 
by all the brother- 
hood. The third Ab- 
bot of the Order was 
Father M. Edward, 
elected in 1890. Serv- 
ing in this capacity 























for five years, poor health drove him 
to France, whence he tendered his 
resignation.* 

The fourth and present Abbot of 
Gethsemani, Father M. Obrecht, was 
elected in 1898. 

Leaving Louisville any morning 
about eight-thirty, a two hours run 
over the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road will bring you to the station of 
Gethsemani. Here you will find a dis- 
tillery, a store, and a few cottages. A 
narrow dirt road winds over a hill 
towards the north. Following this 
road for a mile and a half—a delight- 
ful walk—you will arrive at the Abbey 
of Gethsemani. A magnificent avenue 
of elms, planted in double rows, leads 
tip to the porter’s lodge. These trees 
are eighty-six in number, and were 
brought from France by the first colo- 
nists, fifty-three years ago. The ave- 
nue formed by them is four hundred 
and forty-five feet long, and eighty-six 

* Abbot Edward died the seventh of March, 
while this article was being written. —AUTHOR. 
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feet wide. Over the gate to which we 
have come, in a niche, is a life-size 
statue of the Virgin, with the Infant; 
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below these figures are the words 
already quoted, “Pax Intrantibus.” The 
gate is kept closed and locked. A wire 
hangs down from a hole high up in 
the shut gate, with a small wooden 
cross fastened to its end. Pull this 





gently, and the silvery notes of a bell 
are heard, quickly followed by the 
shuffling of feet, and the door is 
opened. Before you stands a brown- 
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cowled figure, who greets you with the 
words “Deo Gratias,’ or “Benedicat.” 
You enter, and are shown to a wait- 
ing room on the left, where mementoes 
of the Abbey may be obtained at a 
small price. Your business and your 
name are ascertained by the 
brother who admitted you, who 
straightway seeks the Superior 
with this information. He re- 
turns very soon, and beckons 
you to follow. Leaving the 
waiting room, you come to two 
more gates, opening into the 
first court. A placard upon the 
brick walls bears this inscrip- 
tion, in bold letters: ‘‘ Women 
are forbidden under pain of ex- 
communication to enter these 
gates.” 

This first court is practically 
a flower garden, with palms and 
plants and shrubs artistically 
arranged. At one side are two 
greenhouses, where the flowers 
are preserved in winter. In the 
center of the court is a shrine 
enclosing a life-size statue of the 
Virgin. In the trellis-work sur- 
rounding this shrine these 
words are set, in large letters: 
“DULCIS VIRGO MARIA 
SALVE.” Crossing the court 
you ascend eight large stone 
steps, and enter the monastery 
proper. 

Once within the bare hallway 
a feeling of awe descends upon 
you, for it is evident that you 
are out of the world. The hall 
is devoid of ornament. On the 
walls are framed mottoes, taken 
from the Scriptures, and from 
the writings of the Saints. Here 
is one of the more prominent: 
“If you desire to enter here, 
leave your body at the door. Here 
is space only for your soul.” The 
room at the left.is the reception room, 
furnished with two tables and a 























few chairs, and here the guest- 
master hears what you have to 
say. If you are there for an hour to 
look over the place, he will courteously 
give you his time and attention. If 
you come as-a guest to spend a few 
days, he will show you to a 
room and minister to your 
needs. 

Upon the wall of the recep- 
tion room is hung a painting of 
the Magdalene, by Van Dyck. 
This work of art is nearly three 
hundred years old, and was a 
gift to the monastery from a 
Mrs. Barron, of Baltimore. It 
was brought from France dur- 
ing the troublous times of the 
Revolution, and is now valued 
at several thousand dollars. 
Upon a small side table lies a 
ponderous volume full three 
feet long, eighteen inches wide 
and four inches thick. Opening 
this, we find the entire Psalms 
in Latin, done by hand in differ- 
ent colored inks. It was the 
life work of one of tlie brothers 
at the Abbey, and was bound 
by the monks, who possess a 
bookbinding establishment. On 
the ground floor of this wing are 
the rooms of the Abbot, Prior 
and Sub-Prior, and rooms for 
postulants seeking admission 
into the order. Leaving the 
reception room and coming 
into the hall again, two broad, 
high doors admit us into a clois- 
ter, running the entire length of 
the building. The walls are 
hung with pictures of saints, of 
Christ on the cross, and of the 
Virgin. Another door leads us 
to a latticed corridor, where we 
can see the second court, plant- 
ed as a vineyard, with a cistern in the 
center. Along the walls of the corridor 
are similar pictures, and an occasional 
niche reveals the bust of Pope Leo 
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XIII. or of some bishop. The cor- 
ridor terminates at a door giving en- 
trance to the chapel of the monks. 
Within the church you are impressed 
strangely with a sense of mystery and 
silence. The church is built in the 


aie 





form of a cross. At the head of the 
cross is the altar, glowing with its mul- 
titude of tapers. Before the altar a 
hanging censer burns continuously. In 
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front of this censer three ropes hang 
down nearly to the floor. These ropes 
are connected with sweet-toned bells 
far overhead, which are rung during 
services. The lower part of the cross 
forms the monks’ choir, where the 
brotherhood gather seven times a 
day to perform their religious rites. 
These seven services are, respectively : 
Lauds, Prime, Tierce, Sext, None, 
Vespers and Compline. Two of these 
are often sung together. The arms 
of the cross are supplied with plain 
wooden benches, where visitors may 
sit. The church is built in the Gothic 
style, and is very beautiful and impos- 
ing. It is so arranged as to form two 
chapels; one for the community and 
one for the laity. It has fourteen 
altars, all of which are of stone, but 
two, which are of wood. 

From the church we come to the 
chapter room, which adjoins it. Here 
the holy Rule—by which the monks 





live—is explained by the Superior 
every morning. Here, also the 
“Culpa,” or public accusation of 
faults is made, and due penance 
imposed. At one end of the room 
is a kind of dais, with the seats 
of the Abbot, Prior and Sub- 


























Prior. At the other end are the con- 
fessionals. Here, too, we are shown 
the wooden cross which came over 
with the first band of Trappists from 
France. It is in this room that the 
monk spends all of his time not em- 
ployed in manual labor, or prayer or 
sleep. A narrow stairway conducts us 
to the common dormitory of the 
monks. The beds are separated by 
partitions, forming cells six feet four 
inches long, five feet nine inches wide, 
and six feet high. The bed is a straw 
mattress placed on a few boards, with 
one comfort for covering. This room 
is not heated even in the most rigor- 
ous weather. 

On this same floor are the library, 
tailor shop and infirmary. In this in- 
firmary the old, the feeble and the sick 
are quartered, and for their benefit 
mass is celebrated here every morn- 
ing at four o’clock. The refectory is 
on the ground floor of the east wing of 
the building, and is a room seventy- 
three feet long and twenty-nine feet 
wide. In it are five wooden tables. 
Four of these are for the choir relig- 
ious and lay brothers, while the fifth 
is placed upon a platform at one end 
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of the room, where the Abbot, Prior 
and Sub-Prior sit. Though apart 
from the rest of the table, their fare 
is the same as the others. They all 
sit upon stools, formed of a piece of 
plank nailed to two uprights. Their 
fork and spoon are of wood, and their 





knife is of the poorest quality. The 
plates are of tin, and a brown stone 
pitcher about ten inches tall sits before 
each brother. In this is water, and 
on feast days, cider. On one side of 
the room is a pulpit, which a reader 
occupies during the meal. The Trap- 
pist never eats meat, fish or eggs. 
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3rown bread and lintels compose his 
During Lent one meal a day of 
bread and water sustains life. Peanuts 
are sometimes served as dessert. 

At the back of the church, sur- 
rounded by a high brick wall, is God’s 
Acre, the last resting place of the Trap- 
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pist monk. To this solemn spot each 
member of the community directs his 
steps once a day, to meditate on the 
vanities of the world, and to pray for 
his comrades who have gone before. 
On our way to this graveyard we pass 
a grotto, a fac-simile of the Grotto of 
Lourdes, in France, where the Holy 
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Virgin appeared to St. Bernadette 
and said: “Il am the Immaculate Con- 
ception.” Here we see the figures of 
the saint and Virgin. The graves are 
made in symmetrical rows, and in such 
a way as to leave a space between each 
grave for another. So when a line of 
graves is made, they start over again, 
digging new ones between the old 
mounds. In this way a brother always 
knows where his resting-place is going 
to be, to the exact spot. And to this 


, 
custom is due, perhaps, the foolish 
superstition that each day the monks 
take a shovelful of dirt out of their 
own Each grave is covered 
with ivy ; otherwise the ground is bare. 
At the head of each grave stands a 
small, black iron cross, with the name 
of the departed brother and the date 
of his death on it, in plain white let- 
ters. Priests are buried with their 
head at the feet of the lay brothers, so 
that even in death they can overlook 
their flock. No coffin enfolds the body 


graves. 
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of a departed monk. He is simply 
wrapped in his cassock and laid away. 
This rule applies to the Abbot as well 
as to the humblest lay brother. There 
are about eighty monks buried here. 
And here, too, strange to say, the 
bones of one woman rest. Her grave 
is marked by a plain marble shaft, on 
which we read, “Ann Miles, Benefac- 
tress.” We learn from good Father 
Columban, the guest-master, that this 
lady succored the Abbey in time of 





need, and all she asked in return was 
that her body might rest in the monks’ 
graveyard. Her prayer was granted. 

No women are allowed beyond the 
porter’s lodge. An exception is made 
in the case of the President’s wife or 
the Governor’s wife, who are allowed 
to go through all the place once. 

The community at Gethsemani is 
composed of three classes. The choir 
religious, the vow lay brothers, and 
the oblate lay brothers. The choir re- 
ligious are those whose education es- 
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THE CHAPEL. 


pecially fits them for this office. They 
memorize the Psalms in Latin, and 
chant the entire Book of Psalms twice 
a week. Their garb is a white cassock, 
which in length barely escapes the 
ground, with a black scapular over 
it. Their vows are for life. The 
vow lay brothers, as their name indi- 
cates, are the working class of the 
order who have taken life vows. They 
sow, plant, reap, cut wood and perform 
all sorts of manual labor. Their cas- 
sock is brown. The oblate lay brothers’ 
duties are identical with the vow lay 
brothers, the only difference being 
that the former are not bound, and may 
leave the monastery whenever they 
please. The entire brotherhood wear 
cowls, and are girt about the waist 
with a broad leathern belt. Their vow 
is poverty, obedience and _ silence. 
When they meet each other, they 





salute by bending the head. They 
cannot speak except by permission of 
the Superior, and when one brother 
knocks at the door of a room where 
another brother may be, a stamp of 
the foot is the sign for him to enter, 
instead of speaking. During the “Great 
Silence,” which lasts from six in the 
evening till six in the morning, not a 
word is spoken by any. And in the 
cloisters eternal silence reigns, not 
even the Superior speaking theré. 

When any one comes and seeks ad- 
mission into the order, the rule by 
which they live is first explained to 
him. If he expresses himself willing 
to abide by it, a room is given him, and 
he becomes a postulant. At the ex- 
piration of two weeks he is given the 
dress of the order. His novitiate lasts 
two years. During this time he is free 
to leave if he should so desire. When 
two years are gone he takes the vows, 
and the world is lost. 

It seems strange to us of the world 
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how men can live as these do here. 
But a visit to the Abbey will dispel this 
mystery to a great extent. Father 
Cyprian, the Prior, is a man of vast 
learning, but he will tell you plainly 
that they are losing this life to gain 
the next. And should you who read 
this ever tire of the noise and strife of 
the world, a brief sojourn at Geth- 





semani Abbey, with its solitude and 
quiet peace, will surely bring you rest. 
No one who knocks is ever refused 
admittance; a clean, comfortable room 
and bed are given you, with three ex- 
cellent meals a day. When you leave 
no board bill is presented, and the 
blessings. of these good men follow 
you as you step into the world again. 








THE UNDOING OF ELBERTSON. 
A STORY OF LATTER DAY POLITICS. 


By WILLIAM MAcLEopD RAINE. 


Ricker, 51. 
Cole, 34. 

That was how the vote 
stood when the Cole and 
Ricker factions just succeeded in forc- 
ing an adjournment of the Legislature 
after the ninety-seventh ballot for 
United States Senator had been taken. 
Even the adjournment was a near 
shave, the waverers being held in line 
just long enough to secure it and pre- 
vent the election of Elbertson on that 
evening. State Senator Jerry Dunne, 
grim fighter though he was, conceded 
to his chief, Judge Ricker, that Gov- 
ernor Elbertson would be elected on 





the ninety-eighth ballot, and that it 
was all over but the shouting. He 
went so far as to say that nothing less 
than a miracle could change the situa- 
tion, since adherents of both Ricker 
and Cole were already on a stampede 
to get under the Governor's banner. 

This was on Wednesday afternoon. 
Next morning, between nine and 
eleven, occurred the miracle. It would 
be a safe bet that Howard M. Elbert- 
son does not know to this day that the 
determining factor in the choice of a 
United States Senator was the rob- 
bing of an apple orchard by three 
barefoot, tow-headed Irish lads. 

The fickle goddess Luck had begun 
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to take a hand in the game long before 
Jimmie Riordan fell grievously sick 
with the colic, induced by an overdose 
of green apples, but from that time she 
moved events swiftly forward to their 
denouement. Jimmie howled so dole- 
fully that his mother, ignorant of the 
apple episode, conjured up dire visions 
of fearful diseases and sudden death. 
When the suburban electric car 112 
appeared, she flagged it and brought 
Motorman Riordan into the cottage 
for a consultation. In consequence 
the car arrived down town fifteen min- 
utes late, and the Hon. Frank Clay- 
ton had walked the two miles from 
his house to his office in a vile humor. 
The night before Mr. Clayton had 
given a select dinner in the interests 
of Governor Elbertson’s candidacy, at 
which he had secured, by means not to 
be inquired into too closely, enough 
votes to elect that gentleman. Dur- 
ing the course of the evening, under 
stress of excitement, Clayton had 
eaten and drunk unwisely for a dys- 
peptic, and he had naturally spent a 
sleepless and troubled night. All the 
way down town his wrath simmered 
and boiled. He was in that frame of 
mind when it is easy for one to be- 
come persuaded that the world has en- 
tered into a conspiracy against him, 
and he succeeded in working himself 
into an execrable temper, so that by 
the time he had reached the offices of 
Gallup & Clayton he was ready to hit 
savagely the first head that offered. 
As it chanced, the red poll of 
“Teddy” Black was tke first to offer 
itself a sacrifice. Young Black was 
studying law with the firm, and he was 
as full of ambition as the committee 
room of a convention is of smoke. 
There was a certain unimportant place 
in the land office which his soul longed 
mightily for, as a nice, easy way of 
furnishing the funds for him to con- 
tinue his law studies, and he hit upon 
this morning to wait upon Clayton to 


ask the promise of the appointment. 
He had talked with Clayton in regard 
to it before, but the matter had not 
come to a definite settlement, though 
Black had been led to believe that the 
lawyer would secure the place for him. 

Clayton was reading a letter when 
Black entered the inner office. It was 
from a client, whose case had been 
thrown out of court, owing to a care- 
less technical flaw in the complaint 
which Clayton had drawn up. It is al- 
most superfluous to add that the let- 
ter had not increased the lawyer’s 
good humor. 

“What do you want?” he barked. 

“T came to see you, Mr. Clayton, 
about that place in the land office we 
were talking about the other—” 

“You can’t have it,” snarled the law- 
yer, abruptly, without looking up from 
the letter. 

“Why, I understood you to say—” 

“It doesn’t matter what you under- 
stood. You haven't sufficient claim to 
the place, and you can’t have it,” re- 
torted Clayton, doggedly, still osten- 
sibly buried in the paper before him. 

Black was nothing if not persistent, 
and there was something indescrib- 
ably irritating in the tone and manner 
of the politician. The temper of the 
young man was beginning to rise un- 
der what looked like a studied insult. 

“T don’t know why I haven’t suffi- 
cient claims to it,” he answered, flush- 
ing. “Before the election I worked 
for the party like a dog. The central 
committee kept me speaking about all 
the time. They never did let up on 
me. Looks to me as if I had decided 
claims to it.” 

Clayton wheeled in his revolving 
chair, his black eyes snapping fire. 
“Very well; take your claims some- 
where else. I don’t see them, and I 
don't care to listen to your exposition 
of them. I may add that I’m not in 
politics solely for the furtherance of 
your political ambitions, Mr. Black.” 
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Then, as the other started to speak, 
he banged his hand down on the desk 
in front of him. “That’s all there is to 
it. The matter is closed so far as I 
am concerned.” 

“Seems to me you have changed 
your mind in a hurry,” the young man 
ventured, rebelliously. “You as good 
as promised me your influence.” 

Clayton indulged in angry person- 
alities. He took a brutal pleasure in 
“turning down” the young fellow as 
hard as he could. There was a good 
deal of the bully about Clayton, 
usually suppressed, but occasionally 
in evidence, and he felt better after he 
had finished dressing down his clerk. 
In fact, his little diatribe quite re- 
stored him to his normal condition. 

“Teddy” went back to his desk in 
the outer office, boiling with impotent 
rage. He had been insolently tram- 
pled upon, and he was hot to resent it 
if he could only find a way. The sound 
of gay whistling a few minutes later 
from within Clayton’s room struck 
him like a blow in the face. Curiously 
enough, of all the sneering things that 
the lawyer had said none hurt so much 
as his reference to Black’s speeches as 
“schoolboy heroics.” The description 
had enough of truth to make its vic- 
tim writhe. He remembered now 
having noticed old campaigners smile 
at some of his finest periods, and retro- 
spectively his self-esteem was sore 
wounded at its most delicate point. It 
was a long time before he could com- 
pose himself sufficiently to work. 

When he did return to the pleadings 
which he was studying, the undercur- 
rent of his mind still dallied with the 
thought of a feasible revenge. Per- 
haps that was why he glanced over the 
paper before him without at first real- 
izing its importance, but gradually 
it came to him that this was a very 
important private document, which 
must have slipped among these old 
law papers by some accident of care- 


lessness. He looked up quickly to see 
that he was unobserved, then slid the 
document into his inside coat pocket. 

He picked up his hat and walked 
quickly to the elevator, for he wanted 
to get away by himself where he could 
examine his find undisturbed. He de- 
tected big possibilities in it, if it were 
what it seemed to be. Already his 
mind was actively devising the best 
means of utilizing it for his own ad- 
vantage and to the disadvantage of 
the Honorable Frank Clayton. If his 
use of the paper hurt anybody else, in- 
cidentally, that could not be helped, 
and certainly was not his fault. He 
had the interests of Teddy Black to 
look after first of all. 

When the office boy came in, an 
hour later, to the headquarters of the 
Ricker forces to say that a young man 
wanted to see Judge Ricker immedi- 
ately, he stood before two men who 
were enduring the foretaste of defeat 
and found it very bitter to the palate. 

“Tell him I’m busy—can't see any 
one just now,” said Ricker, gloomily. 

The boy seemed to have anticipated 
this answer, for he stood his ground. 
“Says it’s very important, and won't 
wait; says it is about the election.” 

The Judge said evil things about the 
election. 

“Better see him. He may have 
something of importance to tell,” sug- 
gested Dunne. 

“Yes, he probably wants to tell me 
that he is going over to Elbertson. 
I've had six men tell me that this 
morning,” laughed the Judge, ruefully. 

But the office boy, remembering his 
tip, had already disappeared, and pres- 
ently a young man stood in his place. 
Dunne thought he recognized him. 

“Good morning. Studying law with 
Gallup & Clayton, aren't you?” he 
asked. 

“T was,” returned Black. 
them this morning.” 

Jerry Dunne flashed a speaking 
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look at his chief and sat up straight in 
his seat. Something in the truculent 
manner of the speaker was eloquent 
of resentment and suggested to Dunne 
that he had come to sell a secret. The 
State Senator waited with cool alert- 
ness for him to begin, which Black 
seemed to find a difficulty in doing. 

“T hear that Governor Elbertson 
has secured a majority and expects to 
be elected this morning,’ he said at 
last, awkwardly. 

Dunne took the cigar from his 
mouth and leisurely blew a ring of 
smoke into the air before he answered, 
gravely: 

“Did you come to tell us this? It’s 
very good of you, I’m sure.” 

Terence Black grinned. “No, I pre- 
sume you knew that. The fact is—” 
There he stopped, apparently reluc- 
tant to tell what the fact was. 

“Yes?” insinuated Dunne, gently. 

“The fact is that I have become 
convinced that the election of Gov- 
ernor Elbertson to the Senate will not 
be for the best interests of the party 
or the state. I have been led to be- 
lieve this by reason of certain private 
information which has come to me, 
and I have decided to turn the matter 
over into your hands, to do with as 
you see fit, subject to certain stipula- 
tions on my part.” Black recited the 
little speech he had prepared so care- 
fully as if it had been a proclamation. 

Ricker’s face had taken on a look of 
anxious hope and expectation, but 
Jerry Dunne never winked an eyelash. 

“May I ask the nature of this evi- 
dence or information you speak of? 
For instance, is it oral or documen- 
tary?” he asked, indifferently. 

“T don’t mind telling you exactly 
what it is. I have documentary evi- 
dence in his own handwriting to show 
that Governor Elbertson deliberately 
betrayed the interests of the people 
in behalf of a corporation. I obtained 
possession of it this morning in rather 


a curious way. Of course you gentle- 
men are both aware that Elbertson 
was elected Governor on the reform 
ticket, personally pledged to the mu- 
nicipal ownership of the waterworks 
by this city. Owing to the terms of 
the charter of the present water com- 
pany, it was necessary to pass a bill 
through the Legislature in order to in- 
sure the legality of municipal owner- 
ship. You will remember that when a 
bill to this effect was presented to the 
Governor for his signature, he vetoed 
it on the ground that the bill as it 
stood was fatally defective in form. 
His veto message was so able and so 
convincing that he gained great credit 
with the people for refusing to indorse 
a bill which would have proved a 
mere sham and a failure.” 

“This is all very true, but I fail to 
see what bearing it has on the case,” 
broke in Ricker, impatiently. 

“You will see in a minute,” answered 
Black. “The lobbying for the water 
company was done by Clayton. The 
bill which passed the Legislature and 
went to the Governor for his signature 
was drawn up by him. I happen to 
know this, because I found the first 
draft of the bill in the office this morn- 
ing. On the margin of the paper I 
find certain notes in the handwriting 
of Governor Elbertson, proposing 
changes in the form. Those changes 
were made in the bill before it was 
submitted to a vote; they were made 
in almost the identical words he used, 
and these changes were the very 
points in the bill which he shows in 
his message to be defective. 

“In other words, he himself helped 
to change the bill in order to give him 
a more plausible excuse to veto it,” 
suggested Judge Ricker. “One might 
have expected a trick like that from 
Clayton, but I am surprised at Elbert- 
son. Que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galere?” 

“I don’t savvy Latin myself,” ans- 
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wered the Hon. Jerry Dunne placidly. 
“But I think I do see this, that if this 
thing is worked right, Elbertson’s 
cake is dough.” 

“They will deny the handwriting 
and swear it is a forgery. The whole 
story may hurt us more than it does 
him,” said Ricker, pacing nervously 
up and down the room. 

“I found pinned to the paper a let- 
ter from Governor Elbertson to Mr. 
Clayton explaining more definitely the 
changes he proposed, and his reason 
for them,” put in young Black. “He 
asks Clayton in the letter to burn them 
both.” 

Jerry Dunne got up from his seat 
with the light of battle in his eyes. 
“That settles it, then. We've got 
them where the wool is short. Did 
you say you have the papers with you, 
Mr. Black?” 

Terence Black hesitated, and the 
politician interpreted his hesitation so 
correctly and so baldly that the young 
man had the grace to blush. 

“Oh, er—the conditions you spoke 
of, Mr. Black. I seem to have heard 
somewhere that you wanted a place in 
the land office. Is that right?” 

Young Black had the instinct of his 
race for making the most of his polit- 
ical opportunities. Yesterday a place 
in the land office had been the one 
thing to be desired, but now that he 
stood in a position to demand some- 
thing better, he would have counted 
himself a fool to let false modesty 
stand in his way. There was a fat lit- 
tle sinecure in the customs office at 
South Willapa. It carried with it no 
work;and good pay,—the.very thing 
for a penniless young lawyer just 
ready to branch out for himself. He 
asked the promise of it boldly. 

Dunne looked at him in surprise, 
just touched with admiration at his 
impudence. “You're not over modest, 
Mr. Black. I suppose you know that 
there are a dozen very prominent party 
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workers who would not object to tak- 
ing that job. There would be some 
talk if it were given to so young a man 
as you, and one so new to politics.” 

“Elbertson would give it me in 
exchange for the papers | have in my 
pocket,” suggested Black, with just 
the suggestion of a threat in his voice. 

Dunne looked at Ricker, who took 
the cigar from his mouth and nodded 
slightly. “Very well, Mr. Black. The 
place is yours,” said Jerry. 

“Do I hear Judge Ricker say so? 

“Yes, I shall make it a point to see 
that you get it.” 

Black turned over the papers to 
them, and for five minutes the two 
men examined them in silence. At 
the end of that time Jerry spoke. 

“I think we’re ready to send for Mr. 
Clayton now,” he said, grimly. “I 
suppose you don’t want him to see you 
here, Black?” 

“Yes, sir; that’s just what I do 
want,” answered Black. 


II. 


Confident expectancy was written 
all over the smiling face of the Hon. 
Frank Clayton as he came jauntily 
into the Ricker headquarters. He felt 
that he was coming to receive the un- 
conditional surrender of the enemy. 
He lifted his eyebrows at sight of the 
scowling ‘face of Black, but it was evi- 
dent from his manner that he had no 
suspicion of what was coming. 

“We sent for you, Clayton—” be- 
gan Dunne. 

“IT guess I know why you sent for 
me, Jerry,” smiled Clayton. “It was 
to tell me that Judge Ricker is going 
to withdraw in favor of 
Isn’t that about it?” 

“Well, not exactly,” answered Jerry, 
dryly. “I sent for you to arrange for 
the withdrawal of Elbertson in the 
manner most consistent with dignity 
to yourselves.” 

The cool assurance of the other 
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staggered Clayton for an instant. 

“Eh? What's that? Well of all the 
nervy things—why, we've got the elec- 
tion in our pocket, and you know it.” 
He laughed hardily, then stopped to 
say, with a touch of patronage in his 
voice: “Come, Jerry. We've got you 
beaten. Bluffs don’t go. What’s your 
little game ?”’ 

“You had us beaten an hour ago, 
but the tables are turned. Now we've 
got you beaten,” corrected Dunne. 

A dread of having slipped up some- 
where in his calculations swept over 
Clayton, but, though his mind groped 
desperately with the situation, he 
could find no ground for fear. He 
was visibly perturbed, but he laughed 
again, and he himself noticed that the 
laugh rang nervous. 

“I’m from Missouri; I have to be 
shown. Speak your little piece.” 

“Well, we’re here to show you. The 
fact is, Clayton, we have competent 
evidence to show that while Elbertson 
was ostensibly working for municipal 
ownership of the waterworks, he was 
in reality knifing it in the interests of 
the water company. 

“T hear you say it,” drawled Clay- 
ton, insolently. 

“You'll hear me prove it in the Sen- 
ate an hour from now unless Elbert- 
son withdraws in the meantime,” re- 
turned Dunne, composedly. 

“Am I to be honored with a sight 
of this damning evidence?” sneered 
the other. 

jerry signalled to Black, who 
stepped forward and locked the door. 
Then State Senator Dunne handed to 
Clayton the typewritten copy of the 
bill. The latter had thought it safely 
destroyed, and the sight of it startled 
him. 

“A palpable forgery,” he managed 
to say. 

“I expected you to say that. Is this 
a forgery, too?” Dunne passed over 
to him the letter. 
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For a long time Clayton looked at it 
in silence. He felt as if he were caught 
in a trap and could find no way to 
break out. His brain seemed numb. 
He could not think in presence of this 
hideous fact, so much worse than any- 
thing he could have expected. It was 
burning itself upon him that in not 
burning the letter as he had been di- 
rected, he alone would be responsible 
for Elbertson’s defeat. Presently he 
spoke, and his voice was dry and 
husky. 

“You'll have to give me a few min- 
utes to talk with Elbertson. I thought 
I had destroyed this cursed thing.” 

He went out heavily, dispirited and 
discomfited, a beaten man. All the 
jaunty insolence and insouciance had 
vanished from his manner. The three 
men in the room looked after him, and 
one of them had the malignant light 
of triumph shining in his eyes. 

“T don’t envy him the quarter of an 
hour he is going to spend with Elbert- 
son,” said Jerry. 

“No; there appears to me to be the 
making of a very pretty quarrel in the 
situation,” laughed Ricker. 

“I’d give a hundred dollars to be 
there and see it,” put in Black. 

Jerry turned on him curiously. 
“You seem to have it in for him some- 
how. What’s your down on him? I’m 
rather sorry for the poor devil myself. 
He put up a winning fight if it had not 
been for this unforeseen  circum- 
stance.” 

“Are you? I’m not,” returned 
Terry, savagely. “I’m paying a debt. 
Say he knifed me in a business deal. 
Say I can’t swallow that d——d pat 
ronizing smile of his. Say I don't 
like the color of his hair. Put it any 
way you like, so you remember that 
I’m doing this to square accounts. If 
it had not been for that I should have 
gone to Elbertson.” 

Dunne laughed lightly. 

“Well, I don’t know as it is any of 
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my business. I’ve got enough to do 
attending to my own little vendettas 
without running Clayton’s for him.” 

“He didn’t like it, did he? Not quite 
so cocksure when he left as when he 
came in,” gloated Black. “Maybe he’ll 
learn from this that men aren’t to be 
treated like dogs with impunity.” 

Clayton was away so long that 
Ricker grew nervous. ‘‘They will be- 
gin balloting pretty soon,” he said, 
pacing restlessly up and down. 

“IT guess I'll be there with these 
documents when they do,” returned 
Jerry, through a nimbus of smoke. 

When Clayton returned he had 
pulled himself together again. He 
was once more the suave politician, 
ready to acknowledge defeat, if he 
must, but not to show himself over- 
whelmed by it. 

“This is the last call for dinner in 
the dining car, I suppose?” he asked, 
tentatively. ‘‘Nouse talking—money 
no object, I presume?” 

“No, sir; we're not blackmailers. 
We’re in this fight to win,” answered 
Jerry. “Either you make the election 
of Judge Ricker possible, in which 
case we turn over to you these papers, 
or else we make public the whole 
story. It does not matter to us which 
you choose.” 

“Well, Elbertson withdraws. Of 
course I know I have to thank Mr. 
Black for this pleasant little surprise 
party. I trust you have promised to 
take good care of him, Jerry, and not 
let him starve for want of lucrative 
employment. The curious thing is 
that I remember burning these papers. 
I suppose I must have burnt the car- 
bon copy of the bill and so made it 
possible for him to steal the original.” 

Black’s eyes flashed. “Steal isn’t 
the word, Mr. Clayton. I simply didn’t 
propose to stand by and see such men 
prey on the public any longer. I ad- 
mit that I had my own little private 
account to settle.” 
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“You're a very public-spirited citi- 
zen, Mr. Black,” retorted Clayton. 
Then he quoted, contemptuously :— 


‘** His honor rooted in dishonor stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true!’’ 


The young man flushed. “You've 
got the devil of a nerve to tell me that 
after the way you jumped on me this 
morning. I was not bound to you by 
any ties of gratitude or honor, and I 
take the liberty of repeating to you 
your own words, “That I am not in 
politics entirely to further your po- 
litical ambitions,’ Mr. Clayton.” 

“T should judge from the sample you 
have given us this morning that you 
have the dear public’s interests alone 
in your mind,” sneered Clayton. 

Ten minutes later a whisper passed 
like fire through the State House that 
Elbertson was going to withdraw. 
Excited legislators confided to each 
other that there was something new 
on the boards which they did not un- 
derstand. Back-country members, 
whose votes had been paid for, won- 
dered whether it was possible after all, 
that the goods were not to be delivered. 

When Clayton rose in his place, cool 
and matter-of-fact, as usual, he was the 
focus of a hundred pair of excited 
eyes. Those who expected a sensa- 
tional announcement were disappoint- 
ed. He merely stated that, owing to 
a sudden attack of heart failure, the 
physicians of Governor Elbertson had 
insisted on absolute freedom from 
worry for the next few months, and 
that it had been found imperative for 
him to seek rest in travel. It was, 
therefore, his duty regretfully to an- 
nounce the withdrawal of Governor 
Elbertson from the senatorial race. 

The ninety-eighth ballot for United 
States Senator had just been taken, 
and the mob of grave legislators were 
shouting themselves hoarselike school- 
boys. Judge Ricker had been elected 
by an overwhelming majority. 
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By EpEN PHILPOTTS, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CHILDREN OF THE MIsT,”’ Etc. 


Concluding the novelette begun in the June number. 





The scene is laid in the wilds of the Dartmoor Mr. Philpotts knows so well— 
a desolate country dotted with the ruins of ancient powder mills. Anthony May- 
bridge, a young gentleman of more heart than head, is sent by his parents into the 
country in order to efface the memory of an unhappy love affair. He lodges with 
Daccombe, an elderly farmer, whose oldest son, Dick, a surly, ill-natured fellow, is 
engaged to a sweet girl, Jane, who lives with the family. The girl’s innocent sym- 
pathy for Anthony is repaid by him with equally innocent admiration, but Dick 
must needs put a wrong interpretation upon it. He insults Anthony to his face, 
and the latter determines to give the lout more reason for his anger.—TuHE Epiror. 
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ARY DACCOMBE was wont 
to reserve the problems of 
the working day until night- 


fall; and her husband solved them as 
best he could during those brief min- 
utes that intervened between the ex- 
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tinction of the candle and his first 
snore. An honest but unsentimental 
a) man, love for his offspring had never 
* / particularly marked his mind. He was 
contented that his sons should 
“quarrel, and that Dick should 
Je thrash Davey when he felt so 
disposed, for it saved him the 
) ‘ trouble. He held that each did 
the other good. 
o— This cheerless fact now ap- 
a peared, for upon a night soon 
after Christmas, Mrs. Daccombe 
approached her husband upon a 
matter of sentiment, and won 
colder comfort from him than she 
, expected. He gave her an obvious 
opportunity to approach the subject, 
otherwise it is doubtful whether she 
would have had the courage to do So. 
That day, to the farmer’s astonish- 
ment and gratification, Anthony 
Maybridge had returned from a 
brief Christmas vacation. The . 
holiday extended over a_ fort- 
night, and Daccombe fully be- 
lieved that he had seen the last of 
his pupil; but Anthony returned, 
declared a renewed interest in 
matters agricultural, and gave 
the farmer to understand that he 
j =7.-»- Should continue to reside at 
similis oni Cross Ways for the present. 
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Now Jonathan laughed as _ he 
stretched himself on his bed; he 
laughed and wondered what had 
brought young Maybridge back to 


the Moor. Whereupon his wife read 
him the riddle. 

“Not you, nor yet the work, nor yet 
the shooting,” she said. “’Tis right 
as you should knaw, however, for 
trouble’s brewing, if I can see, an’ ’tis 
our awn son will smart for it.” 

“Us have all got to smart, off an’ 
on, though how that moon-calf of a 
boy be going to hurt Dick or Davey, 
I can’t tell.” 

“Not Davey—though ’twas him as 
found it out, I reckon. He’s venom- 
ous against his brother—always was, 
worse luck. Dick rubs it into the 
bwoy, and Davey hurts him with bit- 
ter mouth-speech when he can. ‘Tis 
this way, that young gen’leman be 
getting a deal too fond of Jane Stan- 
berry by the looks of it. That’s what 
he’s comed back for, I reckon. Davey 
spat it out essterday when Dick clout- 
ed his head. Her wasn’t theer, so the 
boy up an’ said as Dick’s temper 
would weary the Dowl, an’ that Jane 
was looking away from him to a bet- 
ter. Lucky I was by, else Dick would 
have done the li’l twoad a mischief. 
He grawed thunder-black, yet I could 
see by his wrath he knawed the tale 
were more than Davey’s spite.” 

“Them two takes after your family, 
mother, an’ no mistake. » Yet I hope 
they won’t turn gaolbirds.” 

The woman felt the tears in her 
weary eyes. She wiped them away 
and turned in bed. 

“They’m as God made ’em, master ; 
please Him they'll be better friends 
come Davey grows up. But what 
must us do?” 

“Do? Naught.” 

“Surely you’ve got your son’s good 
at heart? Think what ’tis for Dick to 


see that wicked girl coolin’, coolin’ by 
inches. Gall for him, poor dear!” 
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But the man only laughed, sleepily. 

“Strongest wins in this world. If 
Richard ban’t stout enough to keep 
his woman by his awn arts, us can’t 
help him.” 

“You might send this young chap 
‘bout his business.” 

“An’ fling away two pounds a week? 
No fay! Girls is easier picked up than 
two pound a week. Let Dick do 
what’s in him. He ban’t feared of 
that slack-twisted, yellow-haired chap, 
be he? Let him show the maiden 
which is the better man, an’ not come 
bleating to his mother like a hungry 
lamb to a ewe.” 

“He never comed hisself!” 

“Well, what’s to hinder him from 
using his fists? Nought brings a 
man down in a girl’s eyes like a good 
hiding. Let ’em settle it same way as 
the tom-cats do.” 

“I do b’lieve your heart be made o’ 
moor stone.” 

“Good job if ’twas. Ban’t no use 
being built o’ putty, nor yet pity, ‘pon 
Dartymoor. Now shut your clack an’ 
let me go to sleep.” 

The woman sighed and closed her 
eyes. 

“T'll tell Dick what you say. Good 
night, master.” 

V. 

Anthony Maybridge had, in truth, 
discovered that everything depends 
upon the point of view. What was a 
deed past understanding in one wo- 
man, appeared to him quite defensible 
for another. He had grown into a 
very steady admiration of Jane Stan- 
berry, and he told himself that her at- 
tachment to the warrener was a seri- 
ous error. This he firmly believed, 
apart from the other question of his 
personal regard for Jane. He dis- 
cussed the matter with a grand im- 
partiality, and felt confident that her 
future must be ruined if shared with 
such a surly and cross-grained churl 
as Richard Daccombe. 
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Presently he expressed the same 
fear to Jane herself, and she was much 
astonished to find no great indigna- 
tion flame up in her mind before such 
a proposition. She confessed the 
thought had occurred to her, and 
asked Anthony how it could have 
struck him, also. Whereupon he de- 
clared that his suspicion was awakened 
solely from disinterested regard for 
her welfare and future happiness. In 
brief, a situation stale enough devel- 
oped, with that brisk growth to be ob- 
served in all similar complications 
when they are exhibited by primitive 
natures. Such seeds grow in virgin 
and uncultured hearts with a rapidity 
not manifest where the subjects are 
sophisticated and bound about with 
the etiquette of their order. 

Jane Stanberry observed the radical 
differences between these men; she 
found Dick’s cloudy spirit and gloomy 
nature grow daily darker by contrast 
with the ardor and sanguine tempera- 
ment of Anthony. Indeed, Richard 
did grow more morose, as was to be 
expected, while he.watched such a 
play develop, and apparently stood 
powerless as any other spectator to 
change the plot of it. 

But at last his sense of wrong 
pricked passion and he stirred himself. 
Most firmly he believed all fault lay 
with Maybridge alone, and he attrib- 
uted to that youth a guile and subtlety 
quite beyond his real powers of mind. 
Dick accused his rival of having se- 
duced the love of Jane against her in- 
ner will—a thing obviously not possi- 
ble—and upon that judgment he pre- 
pared to act. 

For her part, the girl let conscience 
sting until the stab grew dull and 
failed to disturb her comfort. Each 
exhibition of ferocity from Richard 
lessened her uneasiness and justified 
her in her own eyes. She plotted to 
meet the other man in secret; yet, still 
she played a double part and out- 
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wardly pretended that Dick was all in 
all to her. 

So stood things when Mary Dac- 
combe spoke to her son; and his 
father’s advice seemed good to the 
man and chimed very harmoniously 
with personal desire, for he had 
reached a point where he itched to 
bruise and batter his adversary. 
Chance helped him in this ambition, 
and a discovery fired him to instant 
force of arms. 

Returning home from the Moor 
upon a night when it was supposed 
that he meant to stop in his hut on the 
warren, the man came through the 
ruins, and was astonished to see a 
light glimmering from the silent deso- 
lation. It had grown late on a cold, 
moonlit nigh: in late January, and 
nothing could have been more unex- 
pected than the presence of any 
human being in the old powder mills 
at such a time. Supposing that he had 
surprised his brother Davey, Dick 
crept silently to the spot, and pres- 
ently discovered that the brightness 
gleamed in two bars set at a right 
angle and flashed from the door of a 
ruin. The place was windowless, but 
the ill-fitting entrance revealed a 
flame within. Richard recognized the 
building as Case House No. 4, and at 
once associated the intruder with his 
brother. Even as he did so, his heart 
beat faster at the thought of danger— 
not to Davey, but to himself. Creep- 
ing closer, however, voices reached 
him, and he discovered that not his 
brother, but Anthony Maybridge and 
Jane Stanberry were there together. 

Tingling with passion, he had some 
ado to keep from kicking in the door 
and bursting upon them, but he de- 
sisted, and with an effort crept away 
to reflect. Almost immediately upon 
his departure he heard them follow- 
ing, so he turned and met them at the 
little bridge. 

“A fine night for a walk wi’ another 
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man’s girl,” he said, suddenly appear- 
ing out of darkness and standing in the 
way of the guilty pair. “You thought 
I was out of hearing, no doubt, as 
you've thought often enough of late, 
I'll swear, when I was closer than you 
reckoned. For two pins I'd blow your 
fool’s head off your shoulders.” 

Jane shrank back, and Maybridge 
stammered and stuttered. 

“That’s not the way to talk,” he 
said. 

“Talk! God’s truth, I ban’t here 
to talk—I leave that for you. 
What be you doin’ wi’ my maid 
these many days? Tell me 
that!” 

“T will. I’m glad of this. 

I’ve felt an awful brute lately; __ 
but you'll make me feel bet- ~ 
ter in a minute. I’ve been 
telling Jane that she’s mak- 

ing a big mistake to marry 

you. It’s my honest opinion, and I 
ought to have told you.” 

“Honest! Wonder the word doan’t 
choke you, you gert, hulking, lazy 
clown! Behind a man’s back to do it! 
Thief that you be.” 

“Not at all. I’ve never hidden from 
Jane—” 

“Shut your mouth, you hookem- 
snivey fox, or I’ll hammer your white 
teeth down your throat! Stand up to 
me, now, this instant moment, an’ 
us’ll see who’s the best man. ’Tis time 
this here woman knowed the straw 
you’m made of, for all your size.” 

He flung down his gun and his coat, 
then turned up his sleeves and waited. 

“We can’t fight before a girl—im- 
possible,” said Anthony. 

“Doan’t she want us to? Ban’t she 
hungry to see us do it? Come on, or 
I'll beat you like a dog.” 

“What’s the good of making an ex- 
hibition of yourself, Richard? I was 
the runner-up in the amateur heavy- 
weights two years running. I can 
smother you, but I don’t want to.” 
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“Doan’t blow so loud afore you see 
what ’tis to fight a chap in the right,” 
cried Richard with passion. 

So we shift our standpoint at the 
beck of chance and call virtue to our 
aid when accidentally enrolled under 
her banner. He stood where he had 
trampled his little brother’s fish into 
the ground and laughed at the child’s 
rage. 

“You'd better go,” said Maybridge 
to Jane. “I’m awfully sorry about 
this, but—” 

He was cut short, for the other 
rushed in and struck him a heavy blow 
on the side of the face. Anthony 
shook his head and snorted. 

“Tf you will have it, you shall,” he 
said; “but I’m sorry, because you're 
right and I’m in the wrong—more or 
less.” 

Jane fled at the first blow, and the 
battle began. Maybridge quickly 
proved that the looseness of his great 
limbs was combined with other gifts 
proper to a boxer. He _ smarted 
doubly: from the other’s insults and 
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from the sense that they were de- 
served. He had ill-used Richard, and 
his dislike for him, once loosed, was 
proportionately bitter; for we can 
easier forgive those who have wronged 
us than those whom we have 
wronged. 

Stung thus, the young man let 
his strength and skill have vent. 
He took and gave some punish- 
ment, but he was a disciplined 
fighter and very easily kept out of 
the heavy rushes of the keeper. 
Then,. at the first opportunity 
which Richard offered, Maybridge 
knocked him squarely off his legs 
with a tremendous blow over the 
heart. He rose slowly, but the 
edge of his strength was gone. 
His anger nearly choked him 


before this reverse, while 
Maybridge, on the other [ 


hand, had fought himself into | 
a good humor. Presently, at | 
close quarters, he hit rather I 
low, and Dick cursed him. 
“Fight fair, you devil !” he; | , 
gasped. : | 
“Fair enough,” puffed the . || 
other. “Well up on your 
small ribs. You'll see the 
mark when you look in the 


morning.” 

By mutual con- 
sent they rested 
presently; then 


the battle was re- | 
newed, and, know- 

ing himself beaten | 
at every point of 
the game, Richard 


OF FLAME 
Daccombe let his || SHIOWT i, 
temper loose and {| ' 
fell to fighting like he INTO i} 





a mad dog rather 
than a man. Now alan SIKY- a 
it was the other’s “&—— 
turntocrycaution, 

but there was little use, for 
the keeper had no ears; he | 
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injury. Once 


Maybridge might have knocked him 


out of time, but he 


desisted ; then, 


angered by a brutal kick on the calf of 
the leg, he got inside — arms, 


clenched, gri 


ped the 


smaller man like a bear, 


Drawn by 


y and with a cross-but- 
tock 
heavily 
They had fought to 


hurled him 
backwards. 


the river’s 
bank, and now, 
luckily for the 
loser’s neck, he 
fell into the 
water. He 
struggled to his 
feet and stood 
a moment in 
the dancing 
play of moon- 
light upon the 
foaming 
stream. Then 
he crawled to 
the bank, and 
had scarcely the 
strength to 
climb it. There 


he lay panting 


for some time. 
Anthony 
brought him 
his coat, and of- 
fered to -give 
him an arm 
home; but Dick 
declined, and, 
getting on to 
his feet with 
difficulty, walk- 
ed along beside 
his conqueror. 

‘This is the 
beginning,” he 
said, ‘‘not the 
end. If you 


don’t leave 


Margaret Fernie. Cross Ways be- 
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fore the week's out, you never will— 
not alive.” 

“Don’t talk rot like that. I thought 
you were a good sportsman, anyway, 
but you're not, it seems, and that’s the 
worst you can say against any man. I 
was going—God’s my judge that I’m 
telling you the truth. I was going 
away to-morrow—for a time, at any 
rate. She wished it. But now—now 
you threaten me as if you were a cut- 
throat, I shan’t move—not an inch. 
And if there’s any blackguardly at- 
tempt on your part to do me an injury, 
Ill break your neck, Daccombe; so, 
now you're warned. Anyway, I’ve 
shown I was right. A girl would be 
a mad woman to marry such a lu- 
natic.” 

“Talk on, now, if you’ve got the 
wind to do it,” answered Richard, “but 
the last word will be mine.” 


VI. 


A deadly malignity dominated the 
beaten man after his reverse, and, in- 
asmuch as Jane Stanberry, now at the 
cross ways of her life, fell from honor 
and played a base part out of fear, her 
lover continued to believe that his 
enemy alone was responsible for Jane’s 
weakness. He blamed the girl, but 
his love did not diminish, and he con- 
tinued to believe that Anthony May- 
bridge once removed, she would re- 
turn to him with eyes that again saw 
clearly. He attributed his conqueror’s 
conduct to a wicked strength of pur- 
pose, whereas mere feebleness and an 
amorous nature were responsible for 
it. The woman was at least as guilty 
as the man, and now an added blame 
belonged to her, for while Anthony 
henceforth openly declared himself the 
rival of Richard, she held the balance 
a little lomger between them—chiefly 
from fear of Mrs. Daccombe. Her 
decision was made, yet very carefully 
she concealed it, and Richard con- 
tinued in error. 


From his mistaken conclusion and 
smarting still with venom bred of the 
wounds Anthony had inflicted, the 
keeper proceeded to a criminal deed. 
Such active hatred as he now felt 
would stick at nothing, and a fortnight 
after his reverse came the black in- 
spiration that he waited for. 

A veiled antagonism reigned be- 
tween the men after their battle; then 
matters seemed to sink into customary 
course. Richard absented himself 
from home more than usual; Anthony 
abandoned shooting and took to hunt- 
ing instead. 

Once more it happened that the 
warrener saw a light burning in No. 4 
Case House by night, and, passing by, 
heard Maybridge within, whistling to 
pass the time until Jane’s arrival. 
Richard slunk by awhile, and pres- 
ently, like a ghost, Jane flitted by him. 
A flash of light fell upon the waste as 
she opened the door, then all grew 
dark again. Still the wronged lover 
remained within ear-shot, and accident 
killed his sudden gust of passion 
against the girl, for he heard a sob, 
and listened to a weak, vain protest 
from her against the double part she 
was constrained to play. She accused 
Anthony of drawing her to him against 
all honor and right feeling ; whereupon 
the listener departed, not desirous to 
hear more and confirmed in his judg- 
ment of facts. 

He visited the old Case House in 
the middle of the next day, and grit his 
teeth at sight of a rough carving— 
two hearts with familiar initials be- 
neath them. Then he examined the 
concealed blasting powder and sur- 
veyed its position with respect to the 
main walls of the building. Satisfied 
of this, he proceeded into the air, took 
a heavy clasp-knife, cut down a foot 
beneath the grass and turf and re- 
moved two bricks from the foundation 
of the Case House. Within them was 
a thin layer of concrete; there fol- 
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lowed the match-boarding, and then 
came the gunpowder. Calculating the 
exact spot of his excavation, Richard 
entered the hut and pursued his work 
from inside, after carefully moving the 
powder beyond reach of any spark that 
might be struck from his attack on the 
concrete. With light, numerous blows 
he gained his end and soon had a clean 
hole running from beneath the maga- 
zine to the ground outside. This he 
filled with gunpowder, replaced the 
mass of the explosive above it, re- 
turned the bricks to their original po- 
sitions and covered up the space out- 
side with turf and dry fern. 

A scrap of touchwood and a match 
would do all the rest. 

Richard Daccombe completed his 
preparations just in time, for as he 
moved away to the Moor he saw his 
brother Davey in the valley. There- 
upon Dick hid behind a rock to sur- 
prise the youngster, unpleasantly, 
should his goal be the Case House; 
but Davey had either seen his brother 
or knew that he was not far distant. 
At least he showed himself too wary 
to run any risk and pursued an inno- 
cent matter of climbing a pine tree 
for a wood-pigeon’s nest. Nor did he 
come down again until Richard had 
gone upon his way to the warren. 


VII. 


Events by no means conspired to 
shake Richard's evil determination. 
Lulled to fancied security and a belief 
that his indifference indicated a change 
of mind towards her, Jane continued 
her attention to Dick; and he ab- 
stained from upbraiding her, for he 
took this display to be love, and felt 
more than ever assured that May- 
bridge, once out of the way, the girl 
would waken as from a dream to the 
reality of his regard and worship. Her 
conduct, indeed, obscured his own af- 
fection, but he came of a class that 
takes life and its tender relations cal- 
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lously. The only ardent and worthy 
emotion that had ever made his heart 
throb quicker was this girl. His love 
was still alive, nor could anger kill it 
while he continued blind to the truth 
that she no longer cared for him. 

A fortnight after his visit to the 
Case House, Dick descended by night 
from his den upon the high Moor, and 
the dim flicker of a flame he had long 
desired to see strung his nerves to 
steel. For fulfilment of his plan it 
was necessary that he should come 
pat on the interval between the ar- 
rival of Anthony Maybridge at his 
trysting place and Jane’s subsequent 
approach. Twice he had been too 
late; to-night he arrived in time, and 
his opportunity waited for him. May- 
bridge was alone. The light burnt in 
silence. Then came a solitary foot- 
fall on the hollow floor above the gun- 
powder. 

Daccombe had calculated every ac- 
tion that would combine to complete 
and perfect the deed now before him. 
Nor had he disdained to consider the 
result. No witness could rise up 
against him; his enemy would be 
blown out of physical existence, and 
his own subsequent revelation, that 
»ome tons of blasting powder remained 
forgotten in the old magazine, must 
serve to explain the rest. A spark 
from Anthony’s pipe would be a very 
simple and satisfactory solution of the 
matter. 

The man set about his murder 
swiftly and stealthily. He had already 
driven a heavy staple into the door of 
the Case House, and now, without a 
sound, he fastened his victim firmly 
in, using some lengths of brass rabbit 
wire for the purpose. Then he crept 
down below the level of the building, 
scratched away the turf and fern and 
moved the loosened bricks. He felt 
the powder dry under his hand, 
brought a large lump of rotten wood 
from his breast pocket, where he had 
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long carried it, and struck a match. 
Soon the touchwood glowed, and he 
set it down, leapt from his work and 
hastened away along the path by 
which Jane must presently approach. 
Thus he designed to intercept her 
progress, and, upon some pretence or 
excuse, draw her from the zone of 
danger. As to that last point, how- 
ever, he was doubtful. The amount of 
the powder he could not accurately 
tell, and the extent of the explosion 
remained to be seen. Richard cal- 
culated that three minutes, if not a 
longer period, must elapse before fire 
would gnaw up the dead wood and 
reach the powder; and now, as he 
moved hastily away, the seconds 
lengthened into minutes and the min- 
utes most horribly dragged. An in- 
finite abyss of time widened out be- 
tween the deed and its effect. He 
lived his life again; and still he peered 
through the darkness with his eyes 
and strained upon the silence with his 
ears that he might not let Jane Stan- 
berry pass him and go ignorantly to 
destruction. 

He was a quarter of a mile from 
the Case House, when it seemed as 
though the heavens were opened and 
Doomsday suddenly loosed upon the 
world. An awful and withering explo- 
sion swept the glen like a storm. 
First there leapt aloft a pillar of pale 
fire that rose and spread as the erup- 
tion of a volcano spreads. The ter- 
rific glare painted long miles of the 
moor, and, like the hand of lightning, 
revealed the shaggy crowns of the 
trees on many a distant hill; while 
long before its livid sheaf of flame had 
sunk came such a crash and bellow of 
sound as might burst from the up- 
heaval of a world in earthquake. 
Upon this appalling detonation a wave 
of air swept in sudden tempest. Rich- 
ard was blown off his feet and dashed 
to the ground; and as he fell the hills 
echoed back the explosion in crash- 


ing reverberations that rolled out of 
the darkness, rose and fell, and rose 
again, until, after a hundred repeti- 
tions flung hither and thither over the 
peaks of the land, they sank through a 
growling diminuendo into silence. 
And the silence was terrific by con- 
trast with the awful clamor it suc- 
ceeded, even as the darkness was in- 
tense that followed upon such an un- 
wonted and far-flung glare of light. 

Richard Daccombe got upon his 
feet, and the tinkle of broken glass 
was in his ears, with the murmur of 
affrighted voices, for the concussion 
had shattered nearly every pane at 
Cross Ways and mightily alarmed the 
dwellers there. 

VIII. 

When he reached home, the young 
keeper found his parents already out of 
doors, with the whole household as- 
sembled about them. 

Mary Daccombe praised God at 
sight of her son, uninjured. 

“°Tis the end of the world by the 
sound of it,” she said. “Where be 
Davey, too?” 

His father questioned Richard, and 
the man declared his ignorance of all 
particulars. 

“An explosion at the old powder 
mills, or else a bolt from heaven,” he 
answered. “I must have passed by 
the very place, I reckon, not five min- 
utes before the upstore.” 

“A thunder planet, for sartin,” de- 
clared an ancient soul, whose few 
teeth chattered between his words. “I 
can call home when a com-com-comet 
was reigning fifty years an’ more 
agone, an’ ‘twas just such open 
weather as us have had o’ late.” 

Mr. Daccombe felt anxious for his 
stock in certain byres and cow-houses 
that lay to the west of the powder 
mills. But, first he held up a lantern 
and counted the company. 

“Be us all here?” he asked. 

“Davey’s out somewheers,” ans- 











“ec 


wered his wife; 
berry be—” 

She broke off and looked at the far- 
mer. 

“Down-long, I s’pose,” he said care- 
lessly ; then he turned to Richard. 

“Us can't blink these meetings be- 
tween ‘em, Dick. sest man wins 
where a maid’s the prize. Or which 
she thinks be the best. Awnly God 
send her ban’t in the powder mills to- 
night.” 

“°Tis most certain she be,’ ans- 
wered Mary Daccombe. “Her didn’t 
know as the young man—Mr. May- 
bridge—was called off sudden tc 
Moreton to serve ‘pon a committee 
for the hunt dinner next month. A 
chap rode out, and he saddled his 
mare hissel and rode off wi’ him di- 
rectly after he’d ate his meat.” 

“Jane didn’t know?” asked Richard. 

“No; she went out counting to find 
him, I’m afraid.” 

“And he’m at Moreton?” 

The man asked in a voice so strange 
that none failed to note it, even in this 
dark moment of fedr and turmoil. 

“Her went to wait for him usual 
place, no doubt,” said Jonathan Dac- 
combe. “Us had better come an’ 
look around for her, an’ Davey, too— 
not to name the things in the long 
byre by the wood.” 

A hideous cry suddenly cut Jona- 
than short, for a storm had swept the 
sinner’s brain upon these words. He 
saw what he had done, and the shock 
overset the balance of his mind. 

“Come!” he cried, “I’ve killed her; 
I've ended her days in a scatter of 
blood and flesh! Naught to show for 
the butivul round body of her now. 
But her shall have Christian burial, if 
‘tis awnly a hair of her head left to 
put in the churchyard; an’ I’ll mourn 
for her on my knees afore they string 
me up!” 

“God's goodness! what gabble be 
this?” asked his father. 


ess, an’ Jane Stan- 
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“There’s him still—still alive wi’ no 
smell of fire about him. [T’ll—I’Il—” 

He broke off and gazed round him 
wildly. 

“Upon the Moreton road as he 
comes home along!” he said. Then the 
wretch turned to hurry away. At the 
first step, however, he stopped and stood 
as still as a statue, for he had heard 
what was hidden from the ears of the 
test. Then they, too, caught the sound 
of footsteps and a murmuring in the 
night. Richard remained without 
moving, and his eyes glared into the 
dark and his jaw had fallen. Then, 
taking shape and coming slowly into 
the radius of lantern light, there 
moved a woman and a boy. 

Jane Stanberry approached, holding 
Davey by the hand, and at sight of her 
Richard Daccombe screamed out his 
shattered senses and fled as one pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit. In vain they 
made search for him by night and 
day, and it was not until more than 
eight-and-forty hours had passed that 
they found him wandering in the great 
central loneliness insane. There they 
ministered to him and brought him 
home ; and time so dealt with him that 
he sank into a harmless, haunted 
idiocy—a horror for his father, a knife 
in his mother’s heart. 

Now it happened that Richard’s 
brother, upon the keeper's departure 
from the Case House on a day alfeady 
noted, had descended from his pine 
tree, made close investigation of the 
elder’s deed and guessed that such 
preparations were directed against 
one man. From that day until the 
time of the catastrophe. David kept 
silent watch upon all occasions when 
Jane and Anthony Maybridge met 
there. Hidden within a dry drain 
some ten yards distant, he had played 
sentinel until the night of Richard’s 
revenge. Then he had crept from his 
cover the moment the other’s back 
was turned, reached the smouldering 
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touchwood, and with amazing courage 
extinguished it; afterwards, releasing 
the girl as quickly as possible and bid- 
ding her run for her life to the shel- 
ter of a grinding-house two hundred 
vards distant, he had once more set 
the rotten wood on fire and hastened 
after Jane. 

She, mystified and indignant, was 
yet conscious that the boy must be 
obeyed, and so fled, as he bid her. Yet 
both would have perished but for their 
protection behind the stout ruin of 
a grinding-mill. And now, the fear of 
death upon their faces, they came 
trembling home, and with them unwit- 


yf 







tingly they brought retribution. 
To-day a black-bearded man with 
brown, empty eyes and a mouth al- 
ways open, shambles about the blasted 
heart of the old powder mills. He 
babbles to himself, with many a frown 
and pregnant nod and look askance; 
sometimes he watches the trout in the 
river; sometimes he plucks feverishly 
at the blossoms of the broom and 
spearwort and other yellow flowers. 
These he stamps under foot as one 
stamps fire. Davey is his brother's 
keeper, and shall be seen always at 
hand. At his word Richard Dac- 
combe obeys like a dog—shrinks with 
fear if the boy is angry, fawns and 
laughs when the boy is kind. 


Drawn by Margaret Fernie. 


GOOD NIGHT. 


By GorDAN V, May. 


Good night. 

The tiny stars peep out on high; 

The silvery moon; the dark’ blue sky. 
The zephyrs whisper; the owls cry. 


Good night. 


Good night. 

The busy marts of trade are still; 
The water murmurs o’er the mill; 
While softly sings the whippoorwill. 


Good night. 


Good night. 
So when the night of death is nigh, 
And Heaven’s gates before us lie, 
We'll gently whisper as we die, 
Good night. 


Good night. 

The children scamper off to bed, 

And “Now I lay me down,” is said; 

The candle snuffed, the Bible read. 
Good night. 


Good night. 

The church bells toll; the west winds sigh; 

The hearth-fires flicker, and then die, 

While prayer is raised to God on high. 
Good night. 
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THE ROAD TO FRONTENAC.* 


By SAMUEL MERWIN. 
CHAPTER VII.—Conrinuep. 


Synopsis of previous chapters.—Time about 1787. Captain Daniel Menard had just re- 
turned to Quebec to enjoy his first holiday in seven years. Five years before he had 
been captured by the Onondagas, and winning their admiration by his stoicism under 
torture, had been adopted into the tribe. Of late his superior officer had treacherously 
captured a party of friendly Indians, and Menard foresaw trouble. He was ill at ease 
therefore when the Commandant ordered him to Frontenac with dispatches and requested 
him to act as escort to a noble young Frenchwoman who was obliged to go thither. Ac- 
companied by the maiden, a Jesuit missionary, a dashing young officer of engineers, named 
Danton, and two canoemen, Menard set off up the river, not without grave misgivings. 
Furthermore, a sudden meeting with three strange Indians, who declared they belonged to 
the Mission, troubled him, and Menard grew doubly anxious when he saw that Danton 
instead of attending to his duties neglected them to pay his addresses to the maid. After 
several adventures, the party is nearing their destination when one night it is attacked 
by a big Indian war party. After a spirited defence, in which several of the voyageurs 
are killed or wounded, the survivors are captured and laid bound and helpless upon the 


shore.—THE EpiTor. 


WARRIOR carrying a mus- 
ket under his arm, walked 
slowly around the prison- 
ers making signs to them to 
be silent. The others had 
withdrawn to the shadow of the bank; 
the sound of their voices came indis- 
tinctly across the strip of shore. In- 
different to the pain in his arm, 
Menard struggled at his thongs, and 
called to them in Iroquois: 

“Who of my brothers has bound 
Father de Casson? What new fear 
strikes the breasts of the sons of the 
night-wind that they must subdue with 
force the gentle spirit of their Father, 
who has given his years for his chil- 
dren? Is it not enough that you have 
broken the faith with your brother, the 
child of your own villages, the son of 
your bravest child? Need you other 
prey than myself?” 

The guard stood over Menard and 
lifted his musket. Menard laughed. 

“Strike me, brave Tegakwita. Show 
that your heart is still as fond as on the 
day I carried your torn body on my 
shoulder to the safety of your lodge. 
Ah, you remember? You have not 
forgotten the Big Buffalo? Then why 





do you hesitate? The man who has 
courage to seize a father of the Church 
surely can strike his brother. This is 
not the Tegakwita I have known.” 

Father Claude broke in on Menard, 
whose voice was savage in its defiance. 

“Have patience, my son. I will 
speak.” He lifted his voice. ‘““Tegan- 
ouan! Father Claude awaits you.” 
There was no reply from the knot of 
warriors at the bank, and the priest 
called again. Finally a chief came 
and looked stolidly at the prisoners. 

“My Father called?” he said. 

“Your father is grieved, Long Ar- 
row, that you would bind him like a 
soldier taken in war.” The priest’s 
voice was gentle. “Is this the cuStom 
of the Onondagas? It was not al- 
ways so.” 

“My father fought against his chil- 
dren.” 

“You would have slain me, Long 
Arrow, had I not—” 

The Indian walked slowly back to 
his braves, and for some moments 
there was a consultation. Then the 
other chief came to them, and, with- 
out a word, himself cut the thongs that 
bound the priest’s wrists and ankles. 


* Begun in March, 1008. 
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There was no look of recognition in 
his eyes as he passed Menard, though 
they had been together many a long 
hunt. He was known as the Beaver, 
and was one of the lesser chiefs. 

As the Captain lay on his back, 
looking first at the kneeling Indian, 
then at the sky overhead, he was 
thinking of the Long Arrow, again 
with a half-memory of some other oc- 
casion when they had met. Then, 
slowly, it came to him. It was at the 
last council, to decide on his release 
from captivity, seven years before. 
The Long Arrow had come from a 
distant village to urge the death of the 
prisoner. He had argued eloquently 
that to release Menard would be to 
send forth an ungrateful son who 
would one day strike at the hand 
which had befriended him. 

Father Claude was on his feet, 
chafing his wrists and talking with the 
3eaver. The Long Arrow joined 
them, and for a few moments the 
chiefs reasoned together in low, digni- 
fied tones. Then, at a word from the 
Beaver, and a grunt of disgust from 
Long Arrow, Father Claude, with 
quick fingers, set the maid free, and 
took her head upon his knee. 

“Have they hurt her, Father?” 
asked Menard in French. 

“No, M’sieu; I think not. It is the 
excitement. The child needs rest.” 

“Will they release you? It is not 
far to Frontenac. It may be that you 
can reach there with Mademoiselle.” 

“No.” The priest paused to dip 
up some water, and to stroke the 
maid’s forehead and wrists. “They 
have some design which has not been 
made clear to me. They have prom- 
ised not to bind me or to injure what 
belongs to me among the supplies. 
But the Beaver threatens to kill us if 
we try to escape, Mademoiselle and I.” 

“Why do they hold you?” 

“To let no word go out concerning 
your capture. I fear, M’sieu—” 


“Well?” 

The priest lowered his eyes to the 
maid, who still lay fainting, and said 
no more. A long hour went by, with 
only a commonplace word, now and 
then, between the prisoners. The 
maid revived, and sat against the 
canoe, gazing over the water that 
swept softly by. Danton lay silent. 
Once a groan slipped past the Cap- 
tain’s lips at a twitch of his wounded 
arm, and Father Claude, cheered by 
the prospect of a moment’s occupa- 
tion, cleaned the wound with cool 
water and bandaged it with a strip 
from his robe. 

Preparations were making for a 
start. A half-dozen braves set out 
running down the beach, and shortly 
returned by way of the river with two 
canoes. The others had opened the 
bales of supplies (excepting Father 
Claude’s bundle and the maid’s, which 
he kept by him) and divided the food 
and ammunition among themselves. 
The two chiefs came to the prisoners 
and seated themselves on the gravel. 
The Long Arrow began talking. 

“My brother, the Big Buffalo, is 
surprised that he should be taken a 
prisoner to the villages of the Onon- 
dagas. He thinks of the days when 
he shared with us our hunts, our 
lodges, our food, our trophies; when 
he lived a free life with his brothers, 
and parted from them with sadness in 
his voice. He had a grateful heart for 
the Onondagas then. When he left 
our lodges he placed his hand upon 
the heart of our chiefs, he swore by 
his strange gods to keep the pledge of 
friendship to his brothers of the forest. 
Moons have come and gone many 
times since he left our villages. The 
snow has fallen for seven seasons be- 
tween him and us, to chill his heart 
against those who have befriended 
him. Twice has he been in battle 
against us when we might have taken 
him a prisoner, but the hearts of our 














braves were warm toward him, and 
they could not lift their arms. When 
there have been those who have urged 
that the hatchet be taken up against 
him, many others have come forward 
to say, ‘No; he will yet prove our 
friend and our brother ” 

Menard lay without moving, look- 
ing up at the stars. Danton, by his 
side, and the maid, sitting beyond, 
were watching him anxiously. Father 
Claude stood erect, with folded arms. 

“And now,” continued the Chief, 
“now that the white government and 
Onontio, the greatest of war chiefs, 
think that they are strong and 
can with a blow destroy our villages 
and drive us from the lands our gods 
and your gods have said to be ours by 
right,—as it was our fathers’—now 
there is no longer need for the friend- 
ship of the Onondagas, whose whole 
nation is fewer than the fighting 
braves of the great Onontio. The war 
song is sung in every white village. 
The great canoes take food and pow- 
der up our river for those who would 
destroy us.” 

Menard was stilt looking upward. 
“My brother,” he said, speaking 
slowly, “was once a young brave. 
When he was called before his great 
chief, and commanded to go out and 
fight to save his village and his broth- 
ers and sisters, did he say to his 
chief, ‘No, my father, I will no longer 
obey your commands. I will no longer 
strive to become a famous warrior of 
your nation. I will go out, alone, 
without a lodge, without a nation, to 
be despised alike by my brothers and 
my foes.’ Or did he go as he was bid, 
obeying, like a brave warrior, the 
commands of those who have a right 
to command? Does not Long Arrow 
know that Onontio is the greatest of 
chiefs, second only to the Chief 
Across-the-Water, the father of red 
men and white men? If Onontio’s 
red sons are disobedient, and he com- 
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mands me to punish them, shall | say 
to my father, ‘I cannot obey your will? 
I will become an outcast, without a 
village ora nation?’ ‘I‘he Long Arrow 
is wise. He knows that the duty of 
all is to obey the father at Quebec.” 

“The Big Buffalo speaks with wis- 
dom. But it may be he forgets that he 
met a band of peaceful hunters from 
our nation, who went into his stone 
fort because they believed that his 
white brothers, if not himself, would 
keep the word of friendship. He for- 
gets that they were made to drink of 
the white man’s brandy, and were 
chained together to become slaves of 
the great, kind Chief-Across-the- 
Water, who loves his children and 
would make them mighty in his land. 
Is this the father he would have us to 
obey? Truly, he speaks with an idle 
tongue.” 

Menard lay silent. His part in La 
Grange’s treachery and in carrying 
out later the Governor’s orders would 
be hard to explain. To lay the blame 
on La Grange would not help his case, 
at least until he could consult with 
Father Claude and be prepared to 
speak deliberately. 

“My brother does not reply?” 

“He will ask a question,” replied 
Menard. “What is the will of the chiefs 
with the sons of Onontio?”’ 

“The Big Buffalo has seen the pun- 
ishment given by the Onondagas to 
those who have broken their faith.” 

“T understand. And, of course, we 
shall be taken to your villages before 
this death shall come.” 

The Long Arrow bowed. 

“Very well,’ said Menard, in his 
slow voice, “as the Long Arrow, brave 
as he is, is but a messenger, obeying 
the will of the nation, I will withhold 
my word until I shall be brought be- 
fore your chiefs in council. I shall 
have much to say to them: it need be 
said only once. I shall be pleased to 
tell my truths to the Big Throat, 
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whose eyes can see beyond the limits 
of his lodge; who knows that the hand 
of Onontio is a firm and strong hand. 
He shall know from my lips how kind 
Onontio wishes to be to his ungrateful 
children.” He paused. The Indians 
must not know yet that the Govern- 
or’s campaign was to be directed only 
against the Senecas. The mention 
of the Big Throat would, he knew, be 
a shaft tipped with jealousy in the 
breast of the Long Arrow. The Big 
Throat, Otreouati, was the widest- 
famed orator and chief of the Onon- 
dagas ; and it was he who had adopted 
Menard as his son. Above all, the 
Long Arrow would not dare to do 
away with so important a prisoner be- 
fore bringing him before the council. 

The maid was leaning forward, fol- 
lowing their words intently. “Oh, 
M’sieu,” she said, “I cannot under- 
stand it all. What will they do with 
you?” 

Menard hesitated, and replied with- 
out turning his head: “They will take 
us to their villages below Lake On- 
tario. They will not harm you, under 
Father Claude’s protection. And then 
it is likely that we may be rescued be- 
fore they can get off the river.” 

“But yourselves, M’sieu? They are 
angry with you. What will they do?” 

“Lieutenant Danton and I must 
look out for ourselves. I shall hope 
that we may find a way out. Further 
than this I cannot say.” 

The Long Arrow was _ looking 
closely at them, evidently resenting a 
woman’s voice in the talk. At the 
silence he spoke, in the same low 
voice, but Menard and Father Claude 
read the emotion underneath. 

“It may be that the Big Buffalo has 
never had a son to brighten his days 
as his life reaches the downward years. 
It may be that he has not watched 
the papoose become a fleet youth, 
and the youth a tireless hunter. He 
may not have waited for the day when 


the young hunter should take his seat 
at the council and speak with those 
who will have none but wise men. I 
had such a son. He went on the hunt 
with a band that never returned to 
the village.” His voice rose above the 
pitch customary to a chief. It was 
cold in its intensity. “I found his 
body, my brother, the body of my son, 
at this place, killed by the white men 
who talk to us of the love of their gods 
and their Chief-Across-the-Water. 
Here it was I found him, who died be- 
fore he would become the slave of a 
white man; and here I have awaited 
the man who killed him. It is well 
that we have not killed my brother to- 
night. It is better that we should take 
him alive before the council of the 
Onondagas, who once were proud in 
their hearts that he was of their own 
nation.” 

The maid’s eyes, shining with tears, 
were fixed on the Indian’s face. She 
had caught up with her hand the fly- 
ing masses of her hair and braided 
them hastily ; but still there were locks 
astray, touched by the light of the 
stars. Menard turned his head and 
watched her during the long silence. 
Danton was watching her, too: he had 
not understood the chief's story, but 
it was clear from her face that she 
had caught it all. It was Father 
Claude who finally spoke. His voice 
was gentle, but it had the air of au- 
thority which his long experience had 
taught him was necessary in dealing 
with the Indians. ‘ 

“The Big Buffalo has said wisely. 
He will speak only to the great chiefs 
of the nation, who will understand 
what may be beyond the mind of oth- 
ers. The heart of the Long Arrow is 
sad, his spirit cast down, and he does 
not see now what to-morrow he 
may,—that the hand of the Big Buf- 
falo is not stained with the blood of 
his son. We will go to your village, 
and tell your chiefs many things they 
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cannot yet know. For the Big Buffalo and 

his young brother, I shall ask only the jus- 
tice which the Onondagas know best how 
to give. For myself and my sister, | 
am not afraid. We will follow your 
course, to come back when the 
chiefs shall order it.”’ 

The two Indians exchanged 
a few signs, rose, and went to 
the scattcred group of 
braves, who were feasting 
on the white men’s stores. 
In a moment these hac 
' thrown the bundles to- 

gether, and were getting 
the canoes into the water. 
Two warriors cut Danton’s 
thongs and raised him 
roughly to his feet. He 
rubbed his wrists where 
the thongs had broken the 
skin, and stepped about to 
take the stiffness from his 
ankles. Then he bent down 
to set Menard loose, but 
was thrown roughly back. 

‘“‘What's this? What’sthe 
matter? Do you under- 
stand this, Menard?” 

‘*T think so,” replied the 
‘ Captain, quietly. 

‘*‘What is it?” 

‘“‘A little compliment for 
me, that is all.” 

Danton stood looking at 
him in surprise, until he 
was hustled to the near- 
















‘With his back to 
the door, stood 
an Indian.”’ 





est canoe and ordered to take a pad- 
dle. He looked back and saw four 
warriors lift Menard, still bound hand 
and foot, and carry him to the other 
canoe, laying him in the bottom be- 
neath the bracing strips. Father 
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they glided away over the still water Eke 


into a mysterious channel that wound 
from one shadow-bound stretch to 
another, past islands that developed 
faintly from the blackness ahead and lean arms of the Indians swung with a 
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slipped to and fro in the water with 
never a sound, save the drip, drip of 
the return stroke and now and then a 
low splash. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MADEMOISELLE MAKES NEW FRIENDS. 

The prisoners were allowed some 
freedom in the Onondaga village. 
They were not bound, and they could 
wander about within call of the low 
hut which had been assigned to them. 
This laxity led Danton into supposing 
that escape was practicable. 

“See,” he said to Menard, “no one 
is watching. Once the dark has come 
we can slip away, all of us.” 

Menard shook his head. “Do you 
see the two warriors sitting by the 
hut yonder, and the group - playing 
platter among the trees behind us? 
Did you suppose they were idling?” 

“They seem to sleep often.” 

“You could not do it. We shall 
hope to get away safely; but it will 
not be like that.” 

Danton was not convinced. He said 
nothing further, but late on that first 
night he made the attempt alone. The 
others were asleep and _ suspected 
nothing until the morning. Then 
Father Claude, who came and went 
freely among the Indians, brought 
word that he had been caught a league 
to the north. The Indians had bound 
him and tied him to stakes in a 
strongly guarded hut. This much the 
priest learned from Tegakwita, the 
warrior who had guarded them on the 
night of their capture. After Menard’s 
appeal to his gratitude he had shown 
a willingness to be friendly, and, 
though he dared do little openly, had 
given the captives many a comfort on 
the hard journey southward. 

Later in the morning Menard and 
Mademoiselle St. Denis were sitting 
at the door of their hut. The irreg- 
ular street was quiet, excepting for 
here and there a group of naked chil- 


dren playing, or a squaw passing with 
a load of firewood on her back. An 
Indian girl came in from the woods 
towards them. She was of a light, 
strong figure, with a full face and long 
hair, which was held back from her 
face by bright ribbons. Her dress 
showed more than one sign of mission 
life. She was cleaner than most of the 
Indians, and was not unattractive. 
She came to them without hesitation. 

“IT am Tegakwita’s sister. My name 
is Mary; the fathers at the Mission 
gave it to me.” 

Menard hardly gave her a glance, 
but Mademoiselle was interested. 

“That is not your Indian name?” 
she asked. 

“Yes—Mary.” 

“Did you never have another ?” 

“My other name is forgotten.” 

“These Mission girls like to ape our 
ways,” said Menard in French. 

The girl looked curiously at them, 
then she untied a fold of her skirt and 
showed a heap of strawberries. “For 
the white man’s squaw,” she said. 

Mademoiselle St. Denis blushed and 
laughed. 

“Thank you,” she replied, holding 
out her hands. The girl gave her the 
berries and turned away. Menard 
looked up as a thought came to him. 

“Wait, Mary. Do you know where 
the young white chief is?” 

“Yes. He tried to run away. He 
cannot run away from our warriors.” 

“Are you afraid to go to him?” 

“My brother Tegakwita is guarding 
him. I am not afraid.” 

Menard went to a young birch tree 
that stood near the hut, peeled off a 
strip of bark, and wrote on it :— 

“If you try to escape again you will 
endanger my plans. Keep your pa- 
tience and I can save you.” 

“Will you take him some berries, 
and give him this charm with them?” 

She took the note, rolled it up with 
a nod and went away. Menard saw 
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the question in Mademoiselle’s eyes, 
and said: “It was a warning to be 
cool. Our hope is in getting the good 
Will of the chiefs.” 

“Will they—will they hurt him, 
M’sieu ?” 

“IT hope not. At least we are still 
alive and safe; and years ago, Made- 
moiselle, I learned how much that 
means.” 

The maid looked into the trees with- 
out replying. Her face had lost much 
of its fulness of outline, and only the 
tan concealed the fact that it was sadly 
worn. But her eves were still bright, 
and her spirit, now that the first shock 
had passed, was firm. 

Father Claude returned, after a 
time, with a heavy face. He drew 
Menard into the hut and told him what 
he had gathered: that the Long Ar- 
row and his followers were planning a 
final vengeance against Captain Me- 
nard. All the braves knew of it; 
everywhere they were talking of it 
and preparing for the feasting. 

“They will wait until after fighting, 
won't they?” , 

“No, M’sieu. It is planned to be- 
gin soon, within a day or two.” 

“Have you inquired for the Big 
Throat ?” 

“He is five leagues away, at the 
next village. We can hardly hope for 
help from him, I fear. All the tribes 
are preparing to join in fighting our 
troops.” 

Menard paused to think. 

“It does look bad, father.” He 
walked up and down the hut. “The 
Governor’s column must have fol- 
lowed up the river within a few days 
of us. Then much time was lost in 
getting us down here.” He turned 
almost fiercely to the priest. “Why, 
the campaign may have opened al- 
ready. Word may come to-morrow 
from the Senecas calling out the On- 
ondagas and Cayugas. Do you know 
what that means? It means that I 
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have failed,—for the first time in my 
life, Father,—miserably failed. There 
must be some way out. If I could 
only get word to the Big Throat. I’m 
certain | could talk him over. I have 
done it before.” 

Father Claude had never before 
seen despair in Menard’s eyes. 

“You speak well, M’sieu. There 
must be some way. God is with us.” 

The Captain was again pacing the 
beaten floor. Finally he came to the 
priest and took his arm. “I don't 
know what it is that gives me courage, 
Father, but at my age a man isn't 
ready to give up. They may kill me, 
if they like, but not before I’ve car- 
ried out my orders. The Onondagas 
must not join the Senecas.” 


“How—” began the priest 
Menard shook his head. “I don’t 
know yet,—but we can do it.” He 


went out of doors, as if the sunlight 
could help him, and during the rest of 
the day and evening he roamed about 
or lay motionless under the trees. The 
maid watched him until dark, but kept 
silent, for Father Claude had told her, 
and she, too, believed that he would 
find. a way. 

Late in the evening Father Claude 
grew worried. Menard was still some- 
where off among the trees. He had 
come in for his handful of grain, at 
the supper hour, but with hardly a 
word. The Father had never suc- 
ceeded, save on that one occasion, 
when Danton was the subject, in car- 
rying on a long conversation with the 
maid; and now, after a few sorry at- 
tempts, he went out of doors. 

While he meditated he was half- 
conscious of voices near at hand. He 
gave it no attention until his quick ear 
caught a French word. He started 
and hurried to the hut, pausing in the 
door. By the dim light of the fire 
that burned each night in the center 
of the floor, he could see Mademoiselle 
standing against the wall, with hands 
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clasped and lips parted. Nearer, with 
his back to the door, stood an Indian. 

The maid saw the Father, but did 
not speak. He came forward into the 
hut and touched the Indian’s arm. 

“What is it?” he asked in Iroquois. 

The Indian stood, without a reply, 
until the silence grew strained. Made- 
moiselle had straightened up and was 
watching with fascinated eyes. Then, 
slowly, the warrior turned, and_ be- 
neath buckskin and feathers, dirt and 
smeared colors, the priest recognized 
Danton. He turned sadly to the maid. 

“T do not understand,” he said. 

She put her hands before her eyes. 
“T cannot talk to him,” she said, in a 
broken voice. “Why does he come? 
Why must I—” Then she collected 
herself and came forward. Pity and 
dignity were in her voice. “I am 
sorry, Lieutenant Danton. I am very 
sorry.” 

The boy choked, and Father Claude 
drew him, unresisting, outside the hut. 

“How did you come here, Danton?” 

Danton looked at him defiantly. 

“What does this mean? Where 
did you get these clothes?” 

“It matters not where I got them. 
It is my affair.” 

“Who gave you these clothes ?” 

“It is enough that I have friends, if 
those whom I thought friends will not 
aid me.” 

The priest was pained by the boy’s 
rough words. , 

“T am sorry for this, my son,—for 
this strange disorder. Did you not 
receive a message from your captain?” 

Danton hesitated. 
at last. an 
order to lie quiet and let these red 
beasts burn me to death. Menard is a 
fool. Does he not know that they will 
kill him? He is a fool, I say.” 

“You forget, my son.” 

“Well, if I do, must I stay here for 
the torture because my captain com- 
mands? Why do you hold me here? 


“Ves,” he said, 
“I received a message, 





Let me go. They will be after me.” 

“Wait, Danton. What have you 
said to Mademoiselle ?” 

The boy looked at him, and for a 
moment could not speak. 

“Do you throw that at me, too, 
Father? It was all I could do. I 
thought she cared for her life more 
than for—for Menard. No, let me 
go on; I have risked everything to 
come for her, and she—she—. I did 
not know it would be like this.” 

“But what do you plan?” The 
priest's voice was more gentle. 
You cannot go to Frontenac alone.” 

“I don't know,” replied Danton, 
wearily, turning away. “I don’t care 
now. I may as well go to the devil.” 

Without a word of farewell he 
walked boldly off through the trees. 
Father Claude stood watching him, 
half in mind to call Menard, then 
hesitating. Already the boy was com- 
mitted; he had broken his bonds, and 
to make any effort to hold him meant 
certain death. Perhaps it was better 
that he should take the only chance 
left to him. The hut was silent. He 
looked within and saw the maid still 
standing by the wall. Her eyes were 
on him, but she said nothing, and he 
turned away. He walked slowly up and 
down under the great elms. At last 
he looked about for the Captain, and, 
finding him some little way back in the 
woods, told him the story. 

Menard’s face had aged during the 
day. His eyes had a dull firmness in 
place of the old flash. He heard the 
account without a word, and at the 
close, when the priest looked at him 
questioningly for a reply, he shook his 
head sadly. His experiment with Dan- 
ton had failed. 

“He didn’t tell you who helped 
him ?” 

“No, M’sieu. It is very strange.” 

“Yes,” said Menard, “it is.” 

Early the next morning Father 
Claude went out to find Tegakwita and 
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learn what news had come in during 
the night of the French column. Run- 
ners were employed in passing daily 
between the different villages, keeping 
each tribe fully informed. 

Menard sat before the hut. The 
clearing showed more life than on the 
preceding day. Bands of warriors, 
hunting and scouting parties, were 
coming in at short intervals, scatter- 
ing to their shelters or hurrying to the 
long building in the center of the vil- 
lage. The growing boys and younger 
warriors ran about, calling to one 
another in eager, excited voices. As 
the morning wore along, grave chiefs 
and braves, wrapped in blankets, walked 
by on their way to the council house. 

The maid, after Father Claude had 
gone, watched the Captain for a long 
time through the open door. The con- 
versation with the Long Arrow on the 
night of their capture had been burned 
into her memory; and now, as she 
looked at Menard’s drawn face and 
weary eyes, the picture came to her 
again of the chief sitting by the river 
in the dim light of the stars,— and of 
the white man who had fought for her, 
lying before him, speaking with a calm 
voice. 

With a restless spirit she went out 
of doors, passing him with a little 
smile, but he did not look up. A group 
of passing youths stopped and jeered 
at him, but he merely gave them a 
contemptuous glance. She shrank 
back against the building until they 
had gone on. 

“Do not mind them, Mademoiselle,” 
said Menard, quietly. “They will not 
harm you.” 

She hesitated, by his side, half in 
mind to speak to him, to tell him that 
she knew his trouble and had faith in 
him, but his bowed head was forbid- 
ding in its solitude. All about the hut, 
under the spreading trees, was a 
stretch of coarse green sod, dotted 
with tiny yellow flowers and black- 





centered daisies. She wandered over 
the grass, gathering them until her 
hands were full. Two little red boys 
came by and paused to cry at her, 
taunting her as if she, too, were to 
meet the fate of a war captain. The 
thought made her shudder, but then, 
on an impulse, she called to them in 
their own language. They looked at 
each other in surprise. She walked 
toward them, laying down the flowers 
and holding out her hand. A little 
later, when Menard looked up, he saw 
her sitting beneath a gnarled oak, a 
boy on either side eagerly watching 
her. She was talking and laughing 
with them, and teaching them to make 
a screeching pipe with grass blades 
held between the thumbs. 

“You have made two friends,” he 
called in French. 

She looked up and nodded, laugh- 
ing. “They are learning to make the 
music of the white brothers.” 

The boys’ faces had sobered at the 
sound of his voice. They looked at 
him doubtfully, and then at each other. 
He got up and walked slowly toward 
them. 

“T will make friends, too, Made- 
moiselle,” he said, smiling. “‘We have 
none too many here.” 

Before he had taken a dozen steps 
the boys arose. He held out his 
hands, saying, “Your father would be 
friends with his children.” But they 
began to retreat, a step at a time. 

“Come, my children,” said the maid, 
smiling at the words as she uttered 
them. “The white father is good. He 
will not hurt you.” 

They kept stepping backward until 
he had reached the maid’s side; then, 
with a shout of defiance, they scam- 
pered away. 

“There,” he said, “you may see the 
advantage of a reputation.” 

She looked at him, and, moved by 
the pathos underlying the words, 
could not frame a reply. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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* you look into the litera- 
ture of work you will find 
the term “Rough Necks.” 
There was a time, not yet 
beyond the memory of the 
present generation of scientific labor, 
when it had a meaning and a fair one. 
The men that went by it were bluff, 
hardy fellows, picked up from the four 
corners of outdoor labor, rovers and 
wanderers, good mechanics, but those 
who liked something more exciting 
than the humdrum of the shop, called 
now here, now there, by the demands 
of the great new American trade, the 
day of iron construction in bridge and 
massive building, when skeleton frame 
and spanning steel fabric were first 
coming into play. 

“Rough Necks” there are no longer, 
though at times when the descendants 
of these pioneers sit about and tell 
stories of their hazardous experiences 
the words may be heard, pronounced 
half laughingly. Now and again, by 
rare good fortune, an old-timer like 
“Skibber Hicks” may be met with. 

3ut it is men of a new type that hold 

the field. In place of “Rough Necks” 
it is to-day bridgemen and structural 
iron workers, young men for the most 
part, not a few of them men of edu- 
cation and parts, all mechanics of the 
highest skill. 

In the eyes of all men, not hidden in 
shops nor buried in the bowels of the 
earth, they are continually plying their 





muscular yet delicate and venturesome 
craft. Look up fifteen stories along 
the steel ribs of a great business struc- 
ture just under way and the structural 
workers are like insects creeping over 
the great metal limb. Then climb up 
beside them, if you can, and look down. 
The street below seems peopled with 
flies. 

With but a plank, perhaps a beam of 
iron only, as a resting place between 
earth and sky, the workers are doing 
wonderful things, just how wonderful 
you must be up there to see. There 
on a platform 100 feet in the air stands 
a little forge. One man stands before 
it heating rivets and then passes them 
on to another, who drives them home. 
Further along, on another section, a 
compressed-air riveter, with its long 
pipe, does two men’s work. Again 
the grouping takes on a different form. 
Hanging down from a trolley that is 
part and portion of a giant traveler, 
hangs a bar of steel. There are half a 
dozen tons of it or more. Chains 
grasp it a little above the middle, so 
that the bar hangs vertically at an 
angle, like a pencil between the fingers. 
The trolley is so mechanically perfect 
that not only can it move the piece 
just over the point where it is wanted, 
but the hoisting engineer far away can 
lower it neatly by fractions of a foot. 

Down it comes, in obedience to sig- 
nals from the men, who grab it with 
hands or hooks. The swinging bar is 
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Seventeen stories up. 


guided into place to a nicety. 
be a post (upright), a diagonal, an up- 
per or lower cord bar in this great 


It may 


span. Fitted in, it now awaits its pin. 
On a wire from the traveler 
above comes dangling a smaller steel 
bar, a ram. A gang of men seize it, 
twisting it at right angles to them. 


rope 


Back and forth they swing it, until, 
gaining finally the proper momentum, 
they crash it against the pin again and 
again, driving it home by inches. 

I “sat in” (one night in this Year of 
1901) a group of bridgemen 
and a warm and cozy room of a board- 
ing-house in one of the larger Ameri- 
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can cities, and had drawn for me hour 
after hour, rough plans of beam, cord, 
post diagonal, pin, batter post, mem- 
ber and span, catching glimpses of me- 
chanical wonders and niceties by the 
way. They were told so rapidly and 
enthusiastically that only a scientist 


could have appreciated their fine 
points, and heard meanwhile stories 


of hazard and risk. I commenced to 


understand how it was that a man 
down in Pennsylvania to-day, a man 


with one crippled hand, acknowledged 


one of the greatest structural iron men 
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The Panther Creek Viaduct on the Wilkesbarre & Eastern R. R. in course of construction. 
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Riveting by compressed air on a suspension bridge. 


and bridge builders in this country, 
William Wennas, could, though no 
trained engineer, rise as he had done. 
For in the men before me there was 
a quality of speech and mental fiber 
that set them apart from labor’s ranks, 
and made them what the world of the 
present calls “specialists.” 

In my travels among these iron men 
of the bridges I discovered very nearly 
the same characteristic running 
through them as a class, knowledge 
and habits of speech one does not or- 
dinarily think of among workingmen. 
Not that all out of these hundreds 
show it. Some men, when spoken to, 
had not the facility of educated speech. 
I dare say they could rivet quite as 
well, had as trained an eye and as clear 
a mechanical head. But the fact re- 
mains that an astonishingly large per- 
centage of these men impress the stu- 
dent of social facts at sight. 

Thus, after a day in the clouds, 


treading on narrow bea at ‘‘leery”’ 
heights, one bridgeman—a man, by the 
way, who is known all over the country 
from his feats of riding on box-cars 
when “broke” and wanting to get to 
another city without paying railroad 
fare—was found reading John Sher- 
man’s “Reminiscences,” with intelli- 
gent interest enough to regret that he 
could not understand all the details 
of the financial struggles in Congress. 
And the present writer would defy any 
man to tell more clearly, translating 
the technical terms into simple Eng- 
lish, the story of how a span was laid 
down, how iron was “telegraphed,” 
than did three worthies of steel, Billy 
Beatty, Johnny Brown and John 
Davis, one night. Beatty, though a 
bridgeman of but five years’ standing, 
had in that time been in twenty-seven 
states and territories, and the others 
are as widely known. 


After all, it is the 1 ho builds 
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An expert iron worker bolting on the 
lop story. 
rather than the machine that helps 
him. One thing you notice in all 
this raising of iron and steel that is 
done as true as a hair, that the laborer 
has little part in it. There is no place 
for the unskilled, ignorant man in this 
trade any more than there would be in 
a football game. What each foreman 
wants is the “know,” the workman of 
the trained eye that has turned his 
trade into a profession. One inexperi- 
enced fellow may hold the lives of 
fifty in the hollow of his hand. 
There is a “nigger-head man,” let us 
say, who does not knov. his business. 

















Driving it home. 
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An American structural iron feat—a portion of the iron bridge, 3 1-2 miles long, at Richmond, 

Va., the upper structure from centre to right is the giant traveler of 340 tons, its top 100 

Jeet from the ground, 246 feet long. The spans of the “‘bridge’’ below are 132 feet long 
and weigh 240 tons apiece, but the traveler holds each in turn while itis lowered into place. 


His duty is to care for the line that 
controls the lowering or raising of 
the cord (bar) of iron that now must 
be put into place. The line is wrapped 
four or five times around a “spool” (a 
cylinder or oval of metal), and is to 
be paid out by him. If he lets the line 
slip, disaster is spelled. He is sup- 
posed to be competent and to obey 
signals. There may be men on that 
bar or on adjoining beams that would 
be hurled through space by the slight- 
est jar. “Move it a hair,” he is or- 
dered (a little). “Move it a red hair!” 
(a very little). Tranquilly intent upon 
his work, the brid -eman goes on. But 
the “nigger-head man” has_ been 
known to lose control of his line. 

In the interest of the moment, in 
the carrying out of his work, the struc- 


tural iron-worker forgets all the dan- 
ger. He tells of risks, narrow escapes, 
deaths of close friends one night, 


bright and early the next morning he 
is walking along a four-inch beam, 150 
feet above water or land, with never 
a thought of the danger. “Leery?” 
(afraid; dizzy). “Why, no!” one man 
after another answers. “I don’t know 


why not, though, except that we never 
do. A hundred feet above ground is 
very nearly the same as ten to us.” 
And the man that falls and gets badly 
hurt comes back as soon as he gets 
out of the hospital, and it makes no 
difference to him. 

The absence of dialect that will be 
noted in the anecdotes scattered here 
and there in this article, often told as 
closely as possible in the iron men’s 
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own weds, needs some explanation. 
The reason is that there is practically 
no dialect among them. Nearly all 
are workmen that are widely traveled, 
nearly all are American-born, with any 
provincialisms they may have had 
knocked off by contact with men from 
other sections. Americans, Scotch- 
men, Irishmen, Englishmen, make up 
the roll of these iron-workers, with a 
few Canadian Indian half-breeds, who 
are highly esteemed for their endur- 
ance, strength and skill. “I never 
knew but one Italian iron man,” said 
one of the oldest bridgemen in the 
country, “but he was a good one. We 
take another kind of men, you see.” 
What this trade or profession has 
come to be may be told from a figure 
or two. “The National Order of 
sridgemen and Structural Iron Work- 
ers’ (the union which is said to have 









24 See among its members 95 per cent of the 
a hans skilled men) has over thirty “locals” 
a Sena in this country and Canada, and its 


New York “local” alone numbers 


The great Dayton viaduct nearing completion, 3,000 mer, The trade, despite the 
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skilled men in it, is not thoroughly or- 
ganized as yet, and wages vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The wage 
rate runs from $5 a day (from eight to 
ten hours) down to the vanishing 
point, the present New York rate be- 
ing $3.76 for a day of eight hours, 
with double pay for overtime. Thus, 
regardless of his skill, the iron man 
finds it difficult to make more than $22 
or $23 a week, though on rush jobs, 
when men must be had hurriedly and 
were hard to get, men have earned up 
to very nearly $50 a week by working 
overtime. 

Iron men come into the trade in 
many a way, and thus while there are 
only two sorts of structural iron-work- 
ers in reality—the incompetent, whom 
the foreman sends to the rear at a 
moment’s notice, and the competent— 
there are in practice several grades; 
the iron men themselves, the “snakes” 
and the “bull gang.” The “snake’”’ is 
simply a new man, clever, skilful and 
willing enough, but who needs a little 
breaking in. “He is a man,” says the 
old bridgeman, “who can get out on 
the work all right and isn't a bit 
‘leery,’ but who doesn’t know what to 
do when he gets there. He may be 
such a clever feller, though, that he 
will only be a ‘snake’ a few days.” 

With the “bull gang”’ it is different. 
In all bridge and building construction 
there is a certain amount of “toting” 
to be done. Machinery can do much 
in the way of transporting, but it does 
not always pay to rig up elaborately 
to accomplish something that two or 
four strong men can do in a few mo- 
ments. Nor does it pay to use the 
comparatively high-priced iron men 
for odds and ends of fetching and car- 
rying. Here the “bull gang” comes 
into play, a body of ordinary laborers 
and young fellows, who are battered 
from pillar to post as they are needed. 
Let a boy be likely, quick, observing 
and handy, some foreman is sure to 
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pick him out when he needs another 
man. The “pushers” (the assistant 
foremen) have their eyes open as well 
for this sort of youngsters. Thus a 
boy suddenly becomes an iron man at 
a jump, his nerve already trained for 
heights, his foothold sure. Many a 
good bridgeman has come out of some 
“bull gang.” 





The first stage of the Dayton viaduct, which 
connects hills 157 feet high and 1150 feet apart, 
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An aerial dinner. 


It is now here, a thousand miles 
away to-morrow, with these men. 
Their trade makes them rovers, going 
wherever a great job may be. At this 
moment they are in Philadelphia, now 
in a town on a Canadian river, in 
camp far in the thinly settled parts of 
the Southwest, even abroad. In New 
York to-day there are somé men who 
have only recently returned from In- 
dia. A gang came back from Egypt a 
few months ago, having performed a 
notable exploit in bridging the Nile. 
There are American iron men down in 
Cuba, and contracts have been signed 
for over a score of bridges in South 
Africa, all to be done by Americans, 
to be started when the Boer war has 
run its course. 

There is one consideration which 
is of much importance. Each en- 
gineer has his own methods. As one 


bridge is built, so is frequently not 
another. A tradition of erection is 
broken in the twinkling of an eye by a 
man that has new ideas of how to doa 
thing. A foreman of an iron gang no 
longer has to figure out a problem. 
The engineer's office works it out for 
him. He is given a blue print with the 
precise way each piece of steel or iron 
should go marked out upon it, each 
piece numbered. From the mills the 
pieces come, numbered correspond- 
ingly. The foreman has simply to fol- 
low the blue print of the architect ab- 
solutely to duplicate it in steel, pick- 
ing out as he wishes it, each indi- 
vidual bit of steel with its number 
marked upon it-in red paint. It is the 
iron man's job to erect “rigging” to 
get his pieces up, to put them in place 
and fasten them together. 

A simple proposition, but it must be 
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accomplished high in the air, juggling 
with tons, handled on a time limit. 
“Stunts,” as the trade knows them, 
that would have seemed out of the 
question a few years ago, are now 
done readily by specially devised ma- 
chinery and the impromptu ingenious 
devices of competent foremen. The 
steel frame of even the _ highest 
sky-scraper is now but an _ ordi- 
nary piece of work, the sole trick 
being to reduce the time record. 
On the Cleveland and Ohio bridge, 
girders weighing fifty-five tons each 
were swung aloft, and one reliable old 
iron man tells of how he has seen a 
weight of sixty-three tons in mid-air. 

The new Quebec bridge, the iron 
work of which will be commenced this 
summer, is said to have the longest 
and heaviest span in the world. Its 


KR 
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channel span will be 1,800 feet long 
and 28,000 tons of iron will be used in 
the entire job. At Dayton, Pa., there 
stretches a viaduct between mountains 
1,150 feet apart, 157 feet high. It was 
built by a cable of an inch and a half 
diameter between the mountains, each 
end held by two 8x 16 timbers eigh- 
teen feet long, buried twelve feet in 
the ground. On a trolley running 
upon this the iron was moved to the 
precise spot needed, “telegraphed,” as 
the iron men say. 

The building of a “bridge” of struc- 
tural iron along the James river at 
Richmond, Va., three and a half miles 
long and fifty feet high, is another of 
the interesting tasks the iron men 
have been upon recently. The “trav- 
eler,” which, moving out upon each 
span as soon as it was finished, and 
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The working platform at the top of a suspension bridge. 
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Bridgemen bolting in mid-air. 


then carrying the beams and girders in 
its long iron arms, placed them in their 
proper position and held up the en- 
tire new span until its weight of 240 
tons was complete and it was all fast- 
ened together firmly, front fifty feet 
overhead, is credited with being the 
finest traveler ever built. It was 246 
feet long and weighed 340 tons. To 
hold it in position when it was bearing 
the weight of each nearly completed 
new span, it had on its back end four 
car loads of iron and rails, weighing 
120 tons in all. 

With the workers themselves it 
is the sudden, the unexpected, that 
always happens. On the East River 
sridge, one dav in February of this 
year, a young fellow stepped back- 
wards off his platform while passing 


on a rivet. He shot down, feet fore- 
most, with a wild look of terror on 
his face, his mouth opened for one 
single scream. The men of his gang 
caught one glimpse of his face as it 
went over the edge ; and when the man 
was picked up, his eyes were staring, 
wide open, looking upwards. 

Among the things that iron men 
have to fear are the flying off of red- 
hot burrs from iron while riveting, 
the breaking of planks, the giving way 
of rigging, which, in an instant, may 
bring down a derrick, a traveler, into 
a heap of collapsed iron. 

3ut hear the iron men and their own 
stories. A group of them sat one 
night in my presence and spun yarns. 

“Out on the Louisville bridge,” said 
John, as he took a fresh puff of his 

















cigar, “the false work suddenly gave 
way. The false work, you know” (to 
me), “is the temporary wood bracing 
we work upon while building. The men 
below could see it buckling; the fellers 
on top knew when they started to 
work on it in the morning that it 
wasn’t safe. All at once, as I say, it 
went. One of the fellers made a jump 
for the river. It was 200 feet down, 
but he tried it. As he jumped he in- 
terlocked his legs (he had on big, 
heavy boots). Those boots’ weight 
carried him down straight. He struck 
the water on his feet and wasn’t hurt 
at all. A few days later he was out 
walking, slipped, fell 
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“I had the strangest experience 
once,” said one of the youngest of the 


crowd. “All of us know how the burrs | 


fly while riveting is going on. A 
piece of red-hot metal, small as it is, if 
it hits in the right spot will put a man’s 
eye out. That wasn’t the way with 
me. I’ve two good eyes left. But I 
happened to have my mouth open and 
the red-hot burr flew right in my 
throat. It burned the roof of my 
mouth badly, and then dug into my 
right cheek, somehow. But the doctor 
at the hospital could never find the 
bit. They thought it must have 
worked out in some way and that I 





three feet, and broke a 
leg. That’s true; | 
knew the man.” 

“A feller fell twenty- 
two feet once in Pitts- 
burgh,” put in another 
man, “in sand, too, and 
oroke his neck.” 

“That shows you how 
it goes,” said Billy. 
“You can never tell. | 
remember a man who 
was standing on a trav- 
eler up eighty-nine feet. 
The light of a line that 
was picking up a stick 
of timber swung over 
and took him off his 
feet, knocking them 
right from under him. 
But he came down 
square on those feet of 
his, let me tell you, 
after falling 
the whole 
eighty - nine 
and the only 
harm it did 
him was to 
drive his 
hip up four 
inches. That 
was all.” 
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Setting a screw bolt on a top brace. The outside workman 


stands on two planks without protection. 
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must have swallowed it. 

“Do you remember the span over 
the South Channel at Cornwall, Onta- 
rio, in 1898? I can tell you exactly the 
time—it was almost noon, on the 6th 
of September, on a Tuesday—when 
the pier gave way. There were six- 
teen men killed in that. The 
bridge was almost finished, and was 
ready to turn over to the railroad peo- 
ple in a week or two. It had three 
camel-back spans, and its piers were 
supposed to be on blue hard pan. A 
coffer dam had been built over one 
of these and filled up with concrete and 
cement. Big, solid blocks of stone had 
been put upon that. 

“We had been given the foundations 
for it all right, and we'd put our iron 
work on that. There was a big trav- 
eler up, and when the pier gave, and 
two spans crumbled with a crack, the 
traveler, of course, came down. One 


man on it never tried to jump, and 
rode the traveler as it fell, hanging 
on to a cord (of steel). He was never 
hurt. That particular steel bar hap- 
pened to stop ten feet away from the 
water, and he simply climbed off.” 

“Once,” said Billy, returning to his 
reminiscences, “a man I knew, who 
was working on the ridge of an iron 
house roof, lost his hold and com- 
menced to slide down the corrugated 
iron. It was a slide of about twenty- 
five feet to the edge, and then came 
a drop of fifty feet, as he knew,on some 
heaps of scrap-iron. Down he went, 
and just at the edge a rivet caught his 
corduroys and held him there.” 

“T’ve seen a sheet of iron come round 
unexpected and slice the side off a 
man’s face,” announced a quiet little 
bridgeman in the group, and there is 
many another story I should like to 
have space to tell. 

















The Columbia River bridge ( State of Washington) nearing completion. 





























S the embodi- 
ment of an al- 
leged undying 
affection, ‘“Tog- 
gles” began 
his career amid 
much _ peace. 
The development of the same was 
otherwise. It took him through 
scenes writ large in the history 
books, and led up to an end which— 
well, there was about the end 
of “Toggles” nothing to suggest the 
modest affair which began it. 

Said affair was one of the heart. 
Also, it was brief. Jack Stocking 
never stayed ashore long enough for 
protracted land business of any sort. 
So it was necessary to act promptly, 
if at all. This was a thing Jack Stock- 
ing well knew how to do. 

The re-fitting of the frigate Sabine 
brought to Jack forty-eight hours’ 
shore leave. In the first ten minutes 
of this blessed time he sighted the 
Widow MacManus. The two plump 
arms of her she leaned on the counter 
and looked placidly through the open 
door past a wondrous hued wooden In- 
dian, out into Water street. 

By way of introduction, Jack made 
purchase of an eighteen-inch plug of 
tobacco. During the wrapping of this 
he led Mrs. MacManus to tell how the 


TOGGLES. 


OF THE MONITOR. 





BY SEWELL FORD. 















late Patrick, rest his soul, had left her, 
these three years gone, with two likely 
childer and a well-established trade in 
tobacco and the accessories thereof. 
While she was making change Jack 
chucked her under the chin, speaking 
these words of comfort: “He had 
much to lose, ma’am, for you've a face 
as purty as the figger-head of a Bom- 
bay clipper.” 

This latter sentiment, I regret to 
state, Jack Stocking had used in every 
port from Rio to Rangoon, but never 
more convincingly. 

“Sure, better men than yerself have 
said as much,” replied the Widow Mac- 
Manus, wise in the ways of deep-sea 
sailors. 

“But never one with his heart wag- 
ging his tongue as mine does this min- 
ute, Mrs. MacManus.” 

There was more of this. It all 
ended in the exchange of a Port Said 
shawl, dug from the bottom of J. 
Stocking’s ditty bag, for a _ three 
months’ old kitten, about as big as 
Jack’s fist and black as the fore peak 
on a cloudy night. 

“*Toggles’ I'll call him,” quoth Mr. 
Stocking, balancing the gift on a broad 
palm, “an” he’ll bring me luck.” 

“He will that; but why “Toggles? 

“For a token. A toggle, ma’am, is 
somethin’ we uses aboard ship to make 
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one rope’s end fast to another—like a 
bowlin’ to a bridle. This here “Tog- 
gles’ makes me fast to the neatest 
widdy woman ashore.” 

Whereat the gallant Jack caught the 
glowing cheeks of Mrs. MacManus be- 
tween his two palms and took such 
toll of her ripe lips that you might 
have thought it the parting of a bob- 
stay in a gale. 

“Ah-h-h-h, Jack,” sighed the widqw, 
“it’s a winnin’ way ye have. Good- 
bye; I'll wait a year an'a day for ye.” 

Then it was that “Toggles” learned 
to take passage in the fullness of a 
blue blouse, in which unusual quarters 
he was soon quite at home. 

3ut the plans of men-o’-war’s-men, 
like those of land-farers, may stick in 
stays or veer to unguessed quarters. 
“Toggles” was but a bare inch longer 
and a week older when he received 
these confidences from Jack Stocking: 
“*Toggles,’ you tarred bunch of mis- 
chief, listen to me, sir! We've done it 
now, haven’t we? Gone an’ volun- 
teered to ship aboard an iron pot, full 
of guns and donkey engines, with 
never a stick or yard or piece of hon- 
est oak in sight. An’ they say she'll 
take us all to Davy Jones afore she 
pokes her nose into green water! 
What do you think, ‘Toggles’ ?” 

But “Toggles,” having no theories 
whatever on innovations in riaval 
architecture, stretched the length of 
his back on the sun-waymed top of a 
water butt and reached up a pair of ex- 
pectant paws. 

“Play, would you?” said Jack. 
“Well, if you feel that way about it, 
the thing must be right. There are 
them as says she'll sail no better’n a 
stove lid in sweet water, but we'll try 
her, “Toggles,” and afore we go 
aboard we'll say good-bye to the 
Widow MacManus as brave as if we 
were goin’ to sink every ship in Jeff 
Davis’ blooming navy.” 

And say it that way they did. 


Few men ever made such a trip, 
and surely never another cat. “Tog- 
gles” began it sound asleep in the fold 
of a triced-up hammock. He awoke 
to see the berth-deck lanterns swing- 
ing to the tune of a madman’s jig, to 
hear the crash and smash of tumbling 
water above his head, and to realize 
that he had had no supper. “Toggles” 
also noted that sea-boots, ditty bags 
and other usually quiet things were 
sliding and rolling about the deck be- 
low him in-most promiscuous man- 
ner. Having much wisdom for so 
young a cat, “Toggles” buried his 
nose under a hind leg and snuggled 
down for another nap. 

From a most vivid chase after a fat 
mouse, “Toggles” was aroused by the 
disturbing sound of sloshing water. 
Poking his head out of his canvas 
cradle, “Toggles” observed some half- 
score of able seamen, who. clung to 
deck stanchions and shouted things 
at each other above the roar of sea 
and wind. Well it was that “Toggles” 
understood not a word, for the drift of 
their talk was that the ship, which 
they misnamed with ingenious pro- 
fanity, was about to sink. 

“Tt ain’t the goin’ down I mind,” 
said one; “but I’m eternally cursed if 
I like bein’ drowned like a pup in a 
gunny sack.” 

“An’ who said ye were goin’ to 
drown?” bellowed Jack Stocking. 

“If you'd heard what I did a-comin’ 
outer the anchor-well, you wouldn't 
ask, Mr. Stocking, but you’d wanter 
git aboard that tug as is a-yankin’ us 
to perdition.” 

“What might be some of them 
things you heard at the anchor-well?” 

“°Tis not for the likes o’ me to 
name them sounds, Mr. Stocking, but 
if they don’t come from the Old Boy’s 
pit I’m a haymaker.” 

“It’s a banshee that’s warnin’ us,” 
added one whose red whiskers framed 
a face with the color of fear on it. 
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Just then Jack Stocking 
saw the glint of ‘‘Tog- 
gles’” eyes. Jack madea 
slide for the hammock 
rail at the first convenient 
roll. ‘‘‘Toggles’,” said he, 
‘“there’s a whole watch 
scairt blue because of a 
foot of water in the hold 
and noises in the anchor- 
well; while here you are, 
as black a cat as ever 
fended bad luck from any 
craft, an’ calm as the 
chaplain on a Sunday 
mornin’. Let’s you an’ me 
go listen to this here ban- 
shee. Let’s show these 
sailor men, who said they were 
anxious to ship in a tin frigate 
an’ burn powder, how much 
sand they’ve got.” 

Now, neither Jack Stocking nor 
“Toggles” had ever heard such noises 
as came from that black well far up in 
the eyes of the plunging Monitor. 
There were cries and groans such as 
souls in distress might utter. Cer- 
tainly they were not human. 

But between Jack and “Toggles” 
there were only two things, in sky, 
water or on the land, of which either 
had fear. One of these was a dog, 
which “Toggles” could not abide; the 
other was a snake, which made J. 
Stocking a coward. These noises, 
however, carried neither growl nor 
hiss. So “Toggles” merely sniffed 
curiously the bilge-scented air, and 
Jack, after a period of thoughtful at- 
tention, laughed scornfully. 

“Your banshee,” said Jack Stocking 
to the watch, “is no more than a tune 
the Atlantic’s playin’ on our hawse 
pipes. Come, men, lay aft to the hand 
pumps; there’s the bos’un callin’.” 

At this moment twenty able seamen 
were ready to go to the captain’s quar- 
ters, with a demand such as no good 
sailor should ever make, for things 






“ ‘Toggles’ I'll call him.” 
Drawn by Charles Grunwald 


looked black. Had there been nothing 
save Jack Stocking’s word, it might 
have come to this. But even a lands- 
man knows, or should, that a black cat 
can scent the devil a long way. And 
“Toggles” had given no sign. 

This point did Jack Stocking, being 
gifted with mastery of strong words, 
set forth, and much else that was later 
explained, concerning those strange 
noises, in intricate technical terms by 
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the wise and daring men who built. a 
craft which carried her anchor buried 
under her forefoot. It was the 
straightness of “Toggles’”’ back, how- 
ever, which won the day. 

Once more during that nerve-rack- 
ing night did the strange boat seem 
like to founder, but not again was hope 
cast off, either in wardroom or quar- 
ters, and when, late on the evening of 
the second day, the Monitor passed in 
between the sentinel capes, “Toggles” 
and the name of “Toggles” had be- 
come as a fetish to the berth-deck. 

“°*Twas him as pulled us through.” 
This was the verdict. So he was fed 
on milk filched from the officers’ 
stores, making his meal in high state, 
with every man jack of the starboard 
watch looking on. And how ‘good it 
did taste! 

“Toggles’” little pink tongue had 
barely snapped up the last drop, when 
out of the distance came the sullen 
voice of great guns busy with work of 
destruction. Just what had happened, 
“Toggles” could not guess. He saw 
the starboard watch tumble up com- 
panionways as one man. Then there 
was ominous, breathless _ stillness. 
“Toggles,” unimpressed, combed his 
whiskers, as his mother had taught 
him to do after eating. Next there 
came the shrill treble of the bo’sun’s 
piping and the tramp of many feet. 
He heard the exultant, deep-toned 
shout of “Clear ship for’ action!” It 
was taken up and repeated until it 
echoed from turret top to fireroom. 

“Toggles” had washed all but a 
small spot behind his left ear, when 
Jack Stocking scooped him up and 
dumped him into his hammock with 
a scant: “Lie you there, my hearty.” 
Then he was away again. As a half- 
grown cat, “Toggles” knew that a 
long night of sleep was his due. But 
who could sleep with hammers bang- 
ing above and below, orders bawled 
hoarsely here and there, winches 


creaking, men dragging heavy tings 
about and the hiss of rising stearh in 
one’s ears? Not “Toggles.” ‘Do 
these men-creatures ever rest?” he 
asked himself. 

At daybreak there was a lull, and 
Jack Stocking, his eyes aglow, 
brought news. “Toggles” gathered 
that dire things were about to happen 
to some one or something, for Jack 
kicked off his shoes and stripped to 
the waist. Others did the same. The 
deck was alive with preparation. 
“Toggles” watched a dozen _half- 
naked men trotting around with the 
capstan bars, and chanting grimly as 
they went. After awhile there was a 
call to stations, and for many minutes 
“Toggles” could hear no sound save 
the rumble of the screw. 

All at once “Toggles” heard some- 
thing which made him prick up his 
ears and open his eyes very wide. It 
was the most terrible sound he had 
ever heard, and it came over the water 
from no great‘ distance. Back and 
forth against the iron sides of the 
deck it was hurled, until “Toggles” 
wondered if it would ever stop. Again 
it came. But still there was silence in 
the turret above, where Jack had 
gone, and from below only the peace- 
ful purr of the engines. 

At last, up in the turret, something 
happened. Something went off with 
a bang which sent “Toggles” all in a 
heap to the bottom of his hammock 
fold. “Toggles” could only think of 
the time when he was a very small 
kitten indeed, that the Widow Mac- 
Manus had fallen from a step-ladder 
and landed on a tin dishpan. That 
had jarred the house. But this hap- 
pening in the turret had shaken the 
whole ship and made the deck lan- 
terns shiver as if with a chill. 

“Toggles” hoped it would not hap- 
pen again. But it did. So did other 
things. Besides terrifying roars, 


there were tremendous thumps and 
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“And how good it did taste."’ 


crashes, one after another, faster and 
faster, until “Toggles” wished himself 
back in the quiet little shop on Water 
street, where one could curl up in a 


sunny corner of the window and 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 


snooze undisturbed for hours 
time. 
These doings kept up 


long. 


at a 


for ever so 
Probably no cat ever was so 
thoroughly miserable. “Toggles” 
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wished Jack would come. He was 
hungry; oh, so hungry. Also, he was 
frightened. He maioued pitifully, but 
the air was full of something which 
made him sneeze when he did it. Now 
and then men hurried through the 
berth-deck, but they did not look like 
any men “Toggles” had ever seen be- 
fore. They were as black as “Tog- 
gles” himself, except where there 
were brown and red streaks, mostly 
about the nose and ears. None seemed 
to see the little black head and the ap- 
pealing eyes which stared at them 
from above the hammock rim. 

All things, however, have an end. 
So at last there was quiet, and “Tog- 
gles,” still hungry and wretched, went 
to sleep. He dreamed he was inside 
a wash boiler, at which a hundred bad 
boys were pelting stones. Well might 
his dreams be troubled, for he had 
been through a struggle whose echoes 


shouted into the ears of an astonished * 


world that all warships save two were 
vain things—and it had made him 
sleepy. 

This was the fashion of “Toggles’ 
battle-seasoning. The time came 
when he cared no more for the rattle 
of solid shot on the Monitor’s iron skin 
than did Jack Stocking, and Jack 
swore by the seven-headed god of an 
Eastern folk, that next to a week’s 
shore leave at Teneriffe, he liked best 
this fighting with eleven-inch guns in 
the bowels of a cast-iron jigamaree. 

In action “Toggles” seemed to 
breathe in the very spirit of war, along 
with the saltpetre fumes. Was it the 
latent fighting instinct of uncounted 
generations of aggressive black tom- 
cats which surged restlessly through 
his veins? I don’t know. But the first 
click of the turret gear, as it was 
wound up for a skirmish with the 
shore batteries, would set him on the 
move. First he would turn up at the 
top of the magazine ladder, then he 
would be found watching the pistons 


9 


from the engineer's chair, and next he 
would dodge through the turret man- 
hole to perch unconcernedly on the 
base of a gun-carriage. 

Jack Stocking was fond of saying 
that “Toggles’” tail would bristle at 
sight of the Merrimac two miles to 
windward. But then, Jack always 
could tell a good yarn. It is an undis- 
puted fact, however, that twice during 
an engagement “Toggles” slipped out 
on the flat deck to show his scorn of 
the entrenched sharpshooters by 
washing his face almost under their 
very noses. 

Many accomplishments did “Tog- 
gles” acquire during those long, lazy 
days, when the Monitor, like a bull- 
dog on watch, lay at anchor just out 
of shell range, guarding the Federal 
fleet. He learned to give and take 
cuffs with as much coolness as the 
best fist fighter in the crew, and not a 
man of them but had felt the needles 
in “Toggles’” paws. He liked best, 
however, to curl up under the awning 
on the turret top, and when not other- 
wise occupied, he allowed the captain’s 
cook to serve him choice tid-bits from 
the wardroom mess. But at night he 
berthed with Jack Stocking, in spite 
of all other allurements. 

Whether from the virtues of sea air, 
good food or much petting, “Toggles” 
developed into as fine a cat as ever 
walked a deck. From much boxing, 
the muscles on his. fore shoulders 
stood out like the biceps of an athlete. 
His coat was as sleek as the captain’s 
shore togs, and he walked with a dig- 
nified strut that a rear admiral might 
envy. 

Such was “Toggles” when sailing 
orders came to the Monitor, and, with 
her work at Hampton Roads finished, 
she started north under tow. The 


story of that disastrous trip you well 
know, but of the great grief of “Tog- 
gles”, when, in an heroic attempt to 
cut away the fouled towline, Jack 
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Stocking was washed overboard, you 
can know nothing. 

“That ‘ere “Toggles’,” said one of 
Jack’s mates, who told me this story, 
“jess seemed to know what had hap- 
pened. He jess maioued and maioued 
like he was mad. When we see they 
wan't no more use tryin’ to keep the 
water outer the old kittle, and begun 
to git away the boats, we tried to 
ketch ‘Toggles’ to take with us. But 
if you'll believe it, sir, he wouldn’t let 
us within a yard of him. I was the 
last man to leave the turret, and as I 
had my foot on the ladder to climb 
out I heard a yowl. There was that 
‘Toggles’ a-sittin’ on the breech of 
Jack’s gun, jess a screechin’ his heart 
out. ‘Come along o’ us, “Toggles,”’ 
says I, ketchin’ him by the back of the 
neck. ‘Maiou!’ says ‘Toggles,’ dig- 
gin’ his claws into the back of my 
hand. ‘All right, “Toggles,”’ says 1; 


‘but if yer bound to go to kingdom 
come along o’ Jack, why not finish in 
style?’ An’ with that I jess shook 
him into the muzzle of the port Dahl- 
gren and clapped in the tompion fer to 
keep out the wet. That, sir, were the 
end o’ “Toggles’.” 

“And the Widow 
said I. 

“Her?” said the friend of Jack 
Stocking. “Married a Kildare County 
truck driver a month after we left for 
the Roads.” 

And now, if you think “Toggles” 
unworthy a place in history, just re- 
member—and these are but the bald 
facts—that he was the first of his kind 
to sail aboard an ironclad, that once he 
helped save the ship, and that when 
he went to his long rest it was down 
into twenty fathoms of salt water, 
with a sixteen-thousand-pound gun as 
a winding sheet. 


MacManus?” 


LEAVES FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A RUSSIAN 
STUDENT. 


By I. A. Hourwicu. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE WHICH CASTS MUCH LIGHT ON THE PRESENT TROUBLES IN 
ST. PETERSBURG. 


THE charming possessor of 
} a pair of sky-blue eyes, 
which fascinated the 
writer a score of years 
ago, has never learned 
that she was, indeed, at the bottom of 
his first quarrel with the reigning 
house of the Romanoffs. _ 

In February, 1879, the famous clin- 
icist, Prof. Manassein, summarily or- 
dered me out of St. Petersburg, under 
penalty of death in case I should re- 
turn. Two years of cheap restaurant 
diet, coupled with the poisonous cli- 
mate of St. Petersburg, were too much 
for the stunted body of a Russian 
classical student. My sister, my 
friends, when bidding me farewell at 
the railway depot, had little hope of 






ever seeing me again. But the care of 
a mother will do what medicine has 
given up in despair. A few months of 
country life in the invigorating air of 
my native pine woods made me 
stronger than ever before. The only 
thing that had worried me, while 
others despaired of my life, was the 
loss of an academic year, as the strin- 
gent rules of the University of St. 
Petersburg denied me the privilege of 
passing my annual examinations in the 
fall. But she had it all arranged. The 
dean of the faculty of mathematics at 
the University of Kiev was an old- 
time friend of her family. After listen- 
ing to her presentation of my case, he 
consented to extend the time of my 
examinations and admit me mean- 
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while to the advanced courses. 

“Suppose I go to Kiev, yet she will 
soon be gone from there.” 

She was preparing to take up -the 
study of medicine, and the only medi- 
cal college for women was then, as to- 
day, located at St. Petersburg. So, 
against the advice of the doctors, I 
decided that I felt strong enough to 
go back to St. Petersburg. 

I became affected with graphoma- 
nia early in life. In the cold spring 
days and in the few rainy days of that 
beautiful summer I| found a diversion 
from the monotony of the country cot- 
tage in writing my maiden essay, 
which had kept me awake many a 
night at St. Petersburg,—it was to 
give an answer to the all-absorbing 
problem of the day: “What is consti- 
tutionalism ?” 

The year 1879 was a dreadful year. 
Plots of political assassination were 
followed in rapid succession by what 
was euphemistically termed “political 
trials” and executions of young con- 
spirators. It was a guerrilla war, 
where a handful of young men and 
women, backed by the sympathy of 
the educated portion of the nation, 
defied one of the mightiest military 
powers of Europe. The demand for 
political freedom, for constitutional 
government, was universal. But that 
was against the orthodox doctrine of 
“socialism” as it was then understood 
by the “pure Socialists.” It led to 
hobnobbing with the bourgeoisic; it 
turned the minds of the revolutionary 
youth from Socialist propaganda 
among the common people to mere 
political rainbow-chasing. Had not 
the experience of America, that Mecca 
of all political radicals, demonstrated 
the futility of republican institutions 
without economic equality? Democ- 
racy was but “a delusion and a snare.” 
Sow the seeds of social revolution,— 
never mind that the work be slow,— 
a political revolution will follow as a 


result!—such was the credo of the 
“pure Socialist.” Was I not a Simon- 
pure Socialist? Why, of course, I was 
opposed to the agitation for constitu- 
tional government. 

I shall not forget that sunny Sep- 
tember afternoon, when I last enjoyed 
the privilege of walking as a free man 
along the broad “perspectives” (ave- 
nues) of the beautiful northern capi- 
tal. The early fall, when the summer 
vacation is over and lectures have not 
yet commenced, is the most poetical 
season with the Studentenschaft,—a 
world to itself, for which there is no 
name in English. New acquaintances 
are picked up, attachments are formed 
which may melt away with the next 
spring snow, and perchance may ripen 
into a union for life. And, above all, 
reigns supreme the samovar,* the dis- 
passionate witness of interminable 
discussions de rebus omnibus et de qui- 
busdam aliis. 

So, at our “five o'clock tea” it was 
agreed to meet again in the evening, at 
my room, where I was to read my 
paper, “What is Constitutionalism?” 
The samovar was merrily puffing in 
the center of the table, around which 
were seated my audience, consisting 
of my sister (then a medical student), 
a friend of hers and three male 
students. The reading was followed 
by a discussion, which was just devel- 
oping some very interesting points, 
when both halves of the door were 
suddenly thrown wide open, and the 
room was invaded by a crowd of po- 
lice officers, janitors and “witnesses.” 
These “witnesses” are usually private 
citizens held up on the street while 
going about their business and or- 
dered by the police to accompany 
them to the raid. They sym*olize 
publicity, which the law prescribes 
as a guarantee of fair treatment. 
Yet the law intended that ll 
searches should be made in the day- 
time; in practice, however, the oppo- 

* Tea-pot. 
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site has been the rule, “so long that ence,” said I, braving the officer. 
memory runneth not to the contrary.” It was a favorite saying with a 
“We have come to make a search friend of mine in Russia that the Rus- 
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in your apartment,” said the captain. sian “radicals” were good fellows, but 
“Would you show us your corre- the trouble with them was that they 
spondence ?” all could read and write ; so they would 

“I do not preserve my correspond- write epistles to each other, and when 
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the police happened to catch one he 
would pull a string of correspondents. 

The first “search” with a Russian 
of advanced views (not necessarily a 
Socialist) is something like the first 
battle with a soldier. I knew ‘that I 
was gone,—perhaps forever. The 
manuscript was in my own handwrit- 
ing, and, worst of all, was accompa- 
nied by a letter addressed “to the edi- 
tor,’ in which I expressed the confi- 
dence that my article, being strictly 
in line with the accepted doctrine, 
would be given the same opportunity 
as that of the “constitutionalistic ex- 
Prof. Dragomanov.” This was an allu- 
sion to a pamphlet published shortly 
before by the Zemla i Volya,* the offi- 
cial organ of the Social-Revolutionary 
party. It goes without saying that 
both the paper and the pamphlet were 
issued from an “underground” print- 
ing shop, but the police kept track of 
all “underground” publications; then 
the very name of Prof. Dragomanov, 
a few years previous summarily dis- 
missed from the University of Kiev 
for “harmful tendencies,” and at that 
time a refugee at Geneva, was a con- 
necting link in the chain of circum- 
stantial evidence. Worse than that, 
there was my notebook, which con- 
tained, among other things, the fol- 
lowing verse :— 

“And Abram said unto Lot: * * * 
Separate thyself, I pray thee, from 
me: if thou wilt take the left hand, then 
I will go to the right; or if thou depart 
to the right hand, then I will go to the 
left.” (Genesis xiv., 8, 9.) 

This quotation—horribile dictu—con- 
cluded my ill-fated article. 

All these thoughts flashed like light- 
ning in my mind. The manuscript 


was inviting from the bureau the curi- 

ous gaze of the unwelcome callers; so 

while they were busy ransacking my 

trunks, which contained nothing but 

clothing, I cautiously took the manu- 

script and went to the open win- 
* Land and Liberty. 


to follow them. 
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dow. It opened into a typical St. 
Petersburg quadrangle courtyard; the 
house was inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by students. The search in my 
room attracted the attention of the 
neighbors, and very likely, had I 
dropped the paper, some student 
might have taken the pains to pick it 
up and destroy it. But in those days I 
was still full of that superstitious awe, 
common to most Russians, which in- 
vests the secret police with omnis- 
cience and omnipresence. 

“Certainly,” I thought, “they have 
taken the precaution of stationing a 
watch in the yard, so if I drop the 
manuscript it is sure to fall into the 
hands of the police.” I therefore 
leaned out of the window, as if trying 
to throw out something, and hid the 
manuscript in the bosom of my 
“blouse” (it was in those days in style 
among Russian students to dress like 
workmen). A hope still lingered in 
my heart that I might find a chance to 
leave the room and dispose of the pa- 
per by and by. 

No one in the room noticed my 
movements except one of the “jani- 
tors,” who, in St. Petersburg, com- 
bined with their usual duties certain 
police functions, at the expense of the 
landlords, of course. I saw him whis- 
per something to one of the “gentle- 
men in citizen’s clothes,” and I knew 
that my last hope was gone. The de- 
tective walked straight to me and took 
the manuscript out of my shirt bosom. 

After the police had examined 
everything in sight, they told all of us 
We walked to the 
nearest station house, which was only 
a few blocks away. It was a mere 
stopping place ; six carriages were sent 
for and we were driven, each in a sep- 
asate carriage, escorted by an officer, 
to the city police headquarters. All 
the way, a distance of a few miles, I 
was trying in vain to explain how it 
bad all come about. The officer would 
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give me no information. He probably 
knew nothing about it himself. 

Although it was Sunday, and it 
must have been at least eleven in the 
evening, the office was in full running 
order. | was taken into a very large 
room on the ground floor, with vaults, 
instead of a ceiling, and found myself 
facé to face with a prisoner who was 
guarded by a sentry in full uniform. 
I had met the man a few times before. 
It was all clear to me now. 

Of my three male listeners arrested 
at my room, one, Vladimir Ivanovich 
Vvedensky, was a recent acquaint- 
ance. I had seen him several times 
the year previous in the company of 
my friends in the university halls and 
commons, where students would en- 
gage in conversation at the table with- 
out formal introduction. In fact, in- 
troductions were not considered good 
form. Any student was liable to be 
arrested any day upon some suspi 
cion or simply as a witness. Should 
he show fright and begin to tell tales, 
the fewer names he knew, the better. 

A week or two previous to the 
events just narrated, | met Vvedensky 
in the university hall. He greeted 
me, although I did not even know his 
name, and we stopped for a little chat. 
He told me,among other things, that he 
was preparing for his examination in 
public law, but had no place to study; 
he was penniless and could not afford 
to rent a room, so he had to stay with 


. . . 
friends, who received too many call- 


ers. (I ought to explain, perhaps, 
that Russian university libraries are 
merely circulating libraries, and pro- 
vide no reading rooms for students). 

That fall I had come early to St. 
Petersburg; my sister was to follow 
two or three weeks later, so I engaged 
rooms both for her and myself. As 
her room was, meanwhile, vacant, I 
invited Vvedensky to stay with me 
until she should come. He accepted 
the invitation, and on the evening of 


the same day he “moved in” with all 
his belongings, consisting of a port- 
folio filled with lithographed notes of 
university lectures, and a red blouse 
of the style worn by Russian peasants, 
and for that reason popular among 
students in those democratic days. 

My new room-mate introduced me 
to a company of his countrymen, who 
boarded next block with a Mr. Steib. 
This was the prisoner whom I met in 
the police headquarters. 

Mr. Steib was a remarkably inter- 
esting character. His great merit 
was that of being a manual laborer. 
A manual laborer!—one of those 
whom we were so eager to convert, 
but could not reach without jeopardiz- 
ing our liberty. True enough, there 
were many artisans who boarded stu- 
dents. Yet he was no ordinary pro- 
prietor of a boarding-house, with 
whom one had to be on the lookout, 
lest he might become suspicious of his 
roomer and report him to the police 
as “politically unreliable.” Mr. Steib 
was himself an old-time Socialist, and 
had suffered for his convictions (so 
he said). He had been arrested as far 
back as 1871, in connection with the 
great Netchayev conspiracy. He had 
been instrumental in organizing a few 
strikes in St. Petersburg. The police 
and the employers boycotted him as a 
dangerous agitator, so he had to make 
a living by boarding students. 

Now he was planning a new’ strike. 
It would be no small affair, involving, 
perhaps, a few hundred men in one 
factory. Oh, no! Why, he felt confi- 
dent he could easily organize a strike 
which would draw from twenty to 
thirty thousand men in the capital. 

Events of the last four or five years 
in St. Petersburg have brought a 
movement of such dimensions within 
the realm of reality. But in 1879, the 
very existence of a permanent class of 
factory workmen was questioned by 
most economic writers, and a strike of 
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twenty thousand sounded like a 
dream. 

What was the object of the strike? 
That was immaterial. A strike was 
“agin the government,” as the Irish- 
man would put it, and no matter what 
the objects or the consequences, it 
would “breed a revolutionary spirit 
among workmen.” This was the 
formula, and it was universally ac- 
cepted. 

And the means? A _ good, fiery 
“proclamation” strewn broadcast 
among factory workers could not fail 
of effect. I was not convinced. 

“How many could read your procla- 
mation? Would they understand it?” 

Mr. Steib was ready with an answer. 
Why, Zemlya i Volya was read at 
lunch in the factories, and the articles 
were openly discussed. 

That seemed too good to be be- 
lieved. Yet, while things may have 
looked rosy-colored through optimis- 
tic glasses, there must be, I thought, 
a grain of realism in the story. 

Mr. Steib and his tenants had al- 
ready thoroughly laid out their plans. 
They could not, of course, procure a 
printing press without a license. But 
a lithographic stone would answer the 
purpose. Besides, there was the fur- 
ther advantage that _ lithographic 
stones were used in bookbinding as 
well (Mr. Steib said so, and he was a 
practical bookbinder); so the press 
would look like an innocent book- 
binding bench. Orders for bookbind- 
ing could be easily obtained from 
students, and that would give a legiti- 
mate appearance to the shop. 

On that memorable Sunday, Mr. 
Steib sent word to me to call in the 
afternoon. I found at his house 
another “workingman,” a friend of 
his, and a few of my new student 
friends. There were refreshments on 
the table, wine, brandy and beer. Mr. 
Steib’s tenants and their friends were 
all of the “clerical estate,’ and had 


graduated from theological semina- 
ries, which were noted in Russia for 
the highly developed habit of drink- 
ing, prevalent among the students. 
The company had evidently liberally 
partaken of the host’s hospitality; I 
was told that it was Mrs. Steib’s birth- 
day. I was not, however, of the Levit- 
ical tribe, and so I soon went home. 

What happened after I had left I 
learned, but in jail. A “proclamation” 
was written by Ivan Kafsky, one of 
Steib’s tenants. A friend of Kafsky, 
who had just the day before come 
back from his vacation, happened to 
call on him socially. Unluckily for 
him, he had a beautiful handwriting, 
and was requested by Kafsky to copy 
the proclamation. The “bookbinding 
press” was cautiously removed from 
Steib’s room, which opened into the 
hall, into Kafsky’s, which was per- 
fectly private. They went to work, 
and were only half through with the 
job when they were overtaken in the 
act by the police, who had been given 
a timely tip by Mr. Steib. 

Clandestine printing shops were, in 
that year, the nightmare of the police. 
The capital was regularly supplied 
with circulars and periodical publi- 
cations from secret presses, but the 
“conspiracy” baffled all efforts at de- 
tection. To discover a secret printing 
shop, albeit not the particular one the 
police were after, was no mean credit 
for a secret agent of the famous “III 
Section of His Imperial 
private office.” 

And now, to dispel all suspicion, 
here he was before me, with a mili- 
tary guard at his side. I had but a 
short while to wait until I was duly 
assigned to a detective with a face al- 
most hidden under an abundant 
growth of black hair. If there are 
typical criminal faces, as the Italian 
criminologists would make us be- 
lieve, there are also typical detective 


faces. During my visits to various 
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Mr. Von Plehwe went straight to the manuscript 


Draun by Maurice Sterne 


police officers I often had the oppor- 
tunity to observe specimens of that 
pitch-black and luxuriant vegetation. 
It was very late when I was brought 
in a hired carriage to the Alexandro- 
Nevskaya station house, delivered to 


the captain and duly 
whereupon I 
cell about 8x12, and 
locked behind me. 
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smoke, alone, without books, com- 
pletely cut off from the world. On 
the twelfth day an officer of gen- 
darmes took me in a carriage to the 
headquarters of the state police. I 
was left alone in a large waiting-room. 
The mysterious silence of the place 
was anything but comforting to my 
highly strung nerves. I did not wait 
long, however, before I was brought 
into the private office of the Chief of 
the St. Petersburg District Board of 
Gendarmes. He proceeded at once 
with a formal examination, question- 
ing me from a printed interrogatory, 
which he held before him. 

“Your name?” “Your = age?” 
“Nineteen years.” “Your occupa- 
tion?” “Student at the University of 
St. Petersburg.” “Where do you re- 
side?” “Well, you see it,” said I in 
a subdued voice, wondering what he 
meant by this question. The wit was 
unintentional, I may assure my reader, 
as I was in no mood to crack jokes; 
but the irony of the situation made the 
colonel angry. 

“Answer the question,” said he, in 
tones apt to make one shiver. “When 
you are treated with courtesy, you 
must behave civilly.” 

I offered an apology, but he would 
not listen, and remained — sullen 
throughout the examination. By the 
time he was through with the formali- 
ties, entered Assistant District-Attor- 
ney Von Plehwe, then still a young 
man without reputation, but with 
boundless ambition, who saw in the 
“political cases” the opportunity of his 
life. His meteor-like rise from ob- 
scurity to the high station of Assist- 
ant Minister of the Interior and head 
of the Department of State Police 
within the next two or three years was 
generally credited to the brilliant 
abilities displayed by him in handling 
the “mustacheless and beardless vil- 
lains” (as we were styled by sycophant 
newspapers). 


Waiving examination in a “politi- 

cal case’ is construed as defiance to 
the government, something like con- 
tempt of court in this country. Though 
the Russian Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure expressly says that no one need 
incriminate himself, yet this is a mere 
dead letter, since the prisoner is prac- 
tically forced to be a witness for the 
prosecution. The anomaly of the pro- 
ceeding is fully acknowledged by the 
law, which does not permit a party to 
a criminal action to testify under oath. 
It naturally follows that falsely testify- 
ing in a “political case” is not consid- 
ered reprehensible in Russia. Of 
course, the rule that a party cannot 
simpeach or contradict his own wit- 
ness, or is bound by his testimony, has 
no application under this inquisitorial 
made of procedure. 

Without wasting any time,. Mr. Von 
Plehwe went straight to the manu- 
script. During the long hours of en- 
forced solitary meditation I had spun 
up a yarn which had some semblance 
of plausibility. My defense was that 
I had been merely hired by the author 
to copy the manuscript. It was too 
thin, however, for Mr. Von Plehwe, 
who readily pointed out to me the un- 
fortunate quotations in my notebook 
as contradicting my story. I replied 
that the passages had struck me as in- 
teresting, so I had noted them in my 
memorandum book. 

“ Where did you meet the author?” 

“In the Public Library.” 

“What is his name?” 

“T pledged him my word and honor 
that I would tell his name to nobody.” 

“Well, if you will not furnish proofs 
that you are not the author, we shall 
consider you the author.” 

“But I think the burden of proof is 
on you to show that I am the author.” 

“We shall not argue these ques- 
tions,” said he, with an ironical smile. 
“Tf you wish to save yourself you had 
better tell us the name of the author.” 
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“Can I break my word of honor?” 

“That is your business.” 

There were in my notebook a few 
entries of small sums, a quarter, a half 
a rouble, with various initials against 
them. Those were amounts collected 
by me among fellow-students for the 
so-called “Red Cross,” a secret chari- 
table society for the relief of political 
prisoners. I could give no satisfac- 
tory explanation of those entries, ex- 
cept that they were a few months old 
and I could not remember what they 
stood for; I thought I might have bor- 
rowed or loaned the money. But the 
prosecution really did not want my 
explanation. They knew only too well 
the meaning of those entries, and that 
was conclusive. 

I denied all knowledge of the litho- 
graphic shop at Steib’s. 

“Do you know anybody connected 
with the Zemlya i V’olya newspaper ?” 

The question struck me as rather 
suggestive. I suspected that Steib’s 
“friend,” in whose presence I had 
mentioned the matter, might have 
given it away to the gendarmes. Of 
course I flatly denied such knowledge. 

The examination was oral. Official 
stenographers are unknown in Russia. 
After it was over, the prosecuting at- 
torney proceeded to write down my 
testimony, reading every sentence 
aloud to me. I objected to his word- 
ing; so I was permitted to write it 
down myself in my own way. 

When I finished writing the colonel 
made me sign my testimony, and read 
to me an order of commitment, under 
Section 252 of the Penal Code. I in- 
quired what that section was. He 
handed me the Penal Code, pointing 
out to me the first subdivision of the 
section, which read :— 

“Those guilty of composing and cir- 
culating written or printed matter, 
and of delivering addresses in public, 
wherein an effort is made to dispute 
or question the integrity of the pre- 


rogatives of the Sovereign Power, al- 
beit without directly and openly in- 
citing to rebellion against the same, or 
audaciously to disapprove the form of 
government or order of succession to 
the Throne established by the laws of 
the state, shall be punished by for- 
feiture of all civil rights and exile, with 
hard labor, for the term of from four 
to six years.” 

[ read no further. One may well 
imagine the effect it made upon me. 
Since the fatal day of my arrest I tried 
to lull myself into the belief that I 
might yet get off with deportation to 
one of the northern districts of Euro- 
pean Russia. But hard labor in the 
mines, and after four years of that life- 
long penal settlement in Siberia, which 


follows as a matter of course a sen- 
tence to hard labor,—the very thought 
of it was like the shadow of death. 


Now, as a matter of law, that subdi- 
vision of the section did not apply to 
me at all, since there was not a parti- 
cle of evidence of “circulating” the 
manuscript, and the mere act of com- 
posing it was, under a further subdivi- 
sion, punishable by imprisonment in 
a military fort for a term not exceed- 
ing a year and four months. Besides, 
being under age, I was entitled, as a 
matter of right, to a reduction of at 
least one-half of the fullterm. But 
Mr. Von Plehwe, who drew the order, 
and the colonel knew the law. What 
was the object of frightening a boy 
with imaginary penalties? 

The examination continued until 
very late in the afternoon. A fairly good 
dinner was ordered for me from the 
neighboring restaurant. Presently, all 
I had ever read or heard about tor- 
tures in the famous Third Section viv- 
idly arose in my imagination. During 
that summer rumors connected a pro- 
fessor who held the chair of pharmacy 
in the Medical Academy, with the tor- 
tures which were said to have been 
resorted to against Solovyev, the man 
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who, on April 14, 1879, attempted the 
life of Alexander II. Now I did not at 
all feel sure that my soup was not 
drugged. I dreaded the possibility of 
being made to talk while unconscious, 
and, perchance, to betray my friends 
into the hands of the torturers. 

I had left the police station before 
breakfast, and was now very hungry; 
yet I did not touch the soup; there 
was a piece of meat in it; I squeezed 
it out almost dry, and repeated the 
same with the steak. Needless to say 
the soup was as good as could be had 
in an average restaurant. One may 
see from this incident how the mania 
of persecution originates among Rus- 
sian political prisoners, who fill the 
madhouses at an appalling rate. 

The Russian state police have been 
frequently accused of resorting to 
physical torture in order to force tes- 
timony out of their victims. These 
rumors have never been verified. 
3ut is mental anguish better than 
physical pain? For over eight months 
I was kept in preliminary detention, 
and at no time during that period was 
my mind completely relieved from the 
phantom of hard labor in the mines. 
My mother came to St. Petersburg 
to visit me in prison; she assured me 
that she had consulted the best law- 
yers in the capital, and had been told 
that the extreme penalty for my of- 
fense could not exceed eight months’ 
imprisonment in a militafy fort. I 
would not believe it; why, had I not 
read with my own eyes the section un- 
der which I was held? 

When, a few months later, I learned 
of the execution of Rozovsky, a boy of 
my age, whom I had _ personally 
known, while yet in high school, I was 
prostrated. It is the execution of this 
boy that is portrayed with such tre- 
mendous realism by Count Tolstoi in 
his “Resurrection.” His “crime” con- 
sisted in circulating revolutionary 
proclamations. I compared his case 
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with mine,—why my offense was 
graver than his; he had only circulated 
revolutionary proclamations, while I 
was the author of a pamphlet. True, 
a revolver was found in his trunk 
(another grave offense), but he made 
no use of it,—yet he was executed. 

I do not know what would have 
been my fate; but, fortunately for me, 
Alexander II., frightened by the at- 
tempt to blow up his winter palace, 
called Count Loris Melikoff to the 
head of the government with unlim- 
ited powers. The short period of the 
Count’s rule was named, in derision, 
“the Dictatorship of the Heart.” 
Count Loris Melikoff made some pre- 
tence of leniency toward political of- 
fenders. So, after eight and a half 
months of preliminary detention, I was 
conveyed, under the escort of two 
armed chaperons, to my parental roof 
and placed under “police supervision.” 
The term was fixed at three years, 
which implied, as a matter of course, 
an interruption of my studies at the 
university. ’ 

What became of the rest of the 
party broken up by the raid at my 
room? There was no evidence what- 
soever against them, so they were de- 
tained only from eleven days to one 
month, after which they were released, 

The fair reader wants to know 
about the girl in the case. While I 
was in jail she sent word to me 
through my mother that she would 
call on me if I desired; to comply with 
the rules for visiting political prison- 
ers, she suggested she would pretend 
to be engaged to me. This expression 
of sympathy filled me with emotion. 
the more that not a word of love had 
ever passed between us. But I re- 
garded myself a doomed man; I 
thanked her, but declined her kind- 
ness for fear lest it might involve her 
in trouble with the state police. I 
never saw her again. Our roads in 


life crossed but once and parted. 
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HISTORIC FORT MONROE. 


By Jonn W. RuckMAN, First LIEUTENANT 7TH U. S. ARTILLERY 


—talVEN in Colonial times 
Chesapeake Bay and the 
James River were famous 
as the scenes of colonial 
and military operations. 
These waters were first entered by 
Ralph Lane, governor of the Roanoke 
colony, who, about 1586, sailed into the 
bay as far as the mouth of the Elizabeth 
River, but missed the channel, and 
found only shoal water. In 1607, the 
Newport expedition, while searching 








The Fort walls and the water battery. 


for the site of the Roanoke colony, was 


driven past the latter, and, on reach- 
ing the bay, sailed in, naming the head- 
lands Capes Charles and Henry. At 


the latter place a party of thirty landed, 
and two were wounded by Indians. The 
expedition then proceeded up the har- 
bor until alarmed at the shallowness of 
the water. They came to anchor and 
sent a boat party over to the northern 
shore, where, close in to land, they 
found a channel varying from six to 
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‘ 
St. John’s Chapel, Hampton. 


twelve fathoms, and “The deep water 
for anchorage, putting the emigrants in 
good comfort,” the north shore was 
named Point Comfort, which has since 
become Old Point Comfort, to distin- 
guish it from New Point Comfort fur- 
ther up the bay. In addition to this, 
it is called Fort Monroe and Fortress 
Monroe by the military and postal de- 
partments respectively. 

This and neighboring places were ex- 
plored by John Smith in 1607, and at 
Kiquotan (or Kecoughtan), now the 
site of Hampton, he smoked the pipe of 
peace with a tribe of Indians. 

It was May when this expedition ar- 
rived in the present Hampton Roads, 
the beauty of the new land was beyond 
description. They found the dogwood 
and other trees and plants in bloom, 
the shores covered with dense woods, 
and myriads of wild fowl upon the 
waters. Asin a paradise, they con- 
tinued up James River, and settled at 
Jamestown, some fifty miles above its 
mouth. In their early records they in- 
form us that turkeys weighing seventy 


pounds were frequently found,and that 
fish-hawks were seen carrying off rock- 
fish two feet long. What to us seems 
most incredible’is the statement that 
buffaloes roamed up and down the 
tributaries of the Chesapeake until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 
To early settlers, who had never seen 
such animals, the opossum and flying- 
squirrel caused great wonder. 

The first colonists disapproved of 
work; they were perfectly willing to 
gather up gold along the shore, but 
they found no gold, and made no pro- 
vision for the winter. Their food soon 
became scarce, the new climate began 
to have its effect, and, as in all such 
cases, famine and fever, which ever 
walk hand in hand, were commencing 
to thin their ranks. Many times on the 
point of dissolution, and as many times 
saved by the energy and foresight of 
John Smith, the colony struggled on 
until it was firmly established. Al- 
though Jamestown has long since 
passed away, it did not disappear until 
other settlements were founded and the 
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colonization of the province assured, 
and made continuous from 1607. 
Molina, a Spanish spy, who visited 
Point Comfort in 1611, reported to his 
government that he saw there a small 
work called Fort Algernon, which con- 
sisted of stockades and posts without 
stone or brick. It contained seven iron 


cannon, and was manned by about forty 
persons capable of bearing arms. It is 
said that the channel was so narrow in 
those days that it could be defended by 
a small, short-ranged piece of ordnance 
Either the channel has 


called a sacre. 


Henry's eloquence, caused the gov- 
ernor to flee to his ships in the York 
and drop down to the lower bay. 
Hampton, anticipating attack, called 
for aid, but before it arrived Dunmore’s 
ship entered Hampton Creek, bom- 
barded the town, and sent armed par- 
ties to set it on fire. Riflemen in 
houses along the shore drove the ships 
from the creek. That night Colonel 
Woodford arrived with one hundred 
Culpepper men, and these, with other 
riflemen, took position, as before, in the 
houses on the creek, and awaited the 
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materially changed since then or this 
statement is incorrect; otherwise it 
would have required for defence the 
heaviest guns of those days. Lossing 
tells us that a small fort was erected 
there in 1630. It thus appears that the 
strategic value of the place was early 
recognized. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD—1775-178I. 


This was not lost sight of during the 
Revolutionary period. Dunmore, who 
was governor of the colony, was at the 
capital in 1775. The uprising of the 
people, due to his tyranny and Patrick 


Suldiers’ barracks, looking across the parade. 


morning. At break day the,ships, 
with re-enforcements, renewed the at- 
tack, and were received with a deadly 
fire from the houses. The crews soon 
became demoralized, would not expose 
themselves, and refused to obey their 
officers. The ships in trying to get 
away were run aground and sunk. 
Dunmore next tried his luck on Nor- 
folk and Portsmouth. His depreda- 
tions along the James and his threats to 
liberate and arm the slaves, drew out 
the determination of the people to drive 
him from the country detachment 
of minute men under Colonel Wood- 
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ford immediately entered Norfolk 
County and attacked him at Great- 
Bridge, where he had fortified himself. 
He was driven from his works and in 
two weeks, after more fighting, he was 
driven from Norfolk to his ships. There 
he was so harassed by riflemen in the 
houses that he threatened to destroy 
the town if the firing were not discon- 
tinued and supplies provided for his 
fleet. Compliance with these condi- 
tions was politely declined, and the 
British frigate Liverpool arriving, Dun- 
more became very brave, and, on De- 
cember 31st notified the town that he 





should bombard next morning. For 
once he kept his word. The whole 
town was destroyed, excepting St. 
Paul’s Church, whose walls retain to 
this day a cannon ball from the Liver- 
pool’s guns. 

Woodford then abandoned the place, 
and Dunmore, unable to get supplies, 
was starved out, and went to Gwyn’s 
Island in the Chesapeake. There, on 
July roth, he was attacked by the Vir- 
ginians, and defeated with great loss in 
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men and ships. He left the island in 
considerable haste, went for a few days 
to Lynnhaven Bay, and then left Vir- 
ginia for ever. 

Yorktown needs no introduction. Af- 
ter being rid of Dunmore, this part of 
the colony enjoyed comparative peace 
until the spring of 1781, when the trait- 
or Arnold was sent down to raid the 
country. He sailed into Hampton 
Roads and thence to Portsmouth, then 
up the James and across to Petersburg. 
Cornwallis reached the same place on 
May 2oth, and took command of all the 
forces. The latter had come up from 


One of the bastions. 


Wilmington, N. C., with the intention 
of raiding Virginia. His campaign in 
the south had not been very profitable, 
and he had now come up to see what 
he could do towards conquering this 
rich province, which furnished all the 
supplies to the southern rebel armies. 
This move proved a fatal mistake. 
Cornwallis maneuvered for some 
time near Richmond, raided the coun- 
ry in all directions, frightened the Gov" 
enor and Legislature out of their wits, 
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Making ready to weigh anchor opposite Old Pvint 


Comfort. 


and then moved to Williamsburg. He 
was observed by Lafayette, who had 
come from New York to check Arnold, 
but his plan had failed for want of naval 
co-operation. 

Being under orders to send rein- 
forcements to Clinton in New York, 
Cornwallis started for Portsmouth, via 
the Jamestown-Suffolk road, Before 
arriving at this place his previous or- 
ders were countermanded, and he was 
directed to select a position on the 
coast, central to Virginia, to fortify 
himself, and await developments. The 
developments came thick and fast. He 
caused reconnaissance of Point Com- 
fort and other places along the shore to 
be made, and selected Yorktown as the 
point from which he could best co-op- 
erate with the fleet. 

With his movement from Williams- 
burg commenced that series of moves 
and combinations upon the strategic 
chessboard in which one side lost a 
continent, and the other secured the 
greatest prize ever won by any people. 

Having decided on Yorktown, Corn- 
wallis began the movement on the Ist 
of August, and had practically finished 
it by the 4th. He embarked his troops 
at Portsmouth and sailed through 
Hampton Roads; Tarleton took his 
cavalry on transports to Hampton 
Creek, swam the horses ashore and 
marched aéross the country to the des- 
ignated place. 

Lafayette placed detachments at Suf- 
folk, Williamsburg and Gloucester. On 


\ 


. 


August 30th, DeGrasse entered the bay 
with twenty-six ships of the line; on 
September 3d, St. Simon threw up a 
small fort at Point Comfort, and landed 
3,200 men; on the 5th, the British Ad- 
miral Graves arrived at Cape Charles 
with nineteen ships of the line and at- 
tacked the French fleet, but without de- 
cisive result. De Grasse kept Graves 
occupied without bringing on a battle 
until the roth. On the toth, DeBarras 
arrived with seven ships of thé litle and 
fourteen transports, and entered the 
bay, followed by DeGrasse, and Graves, 
having no chance of success, departed 
for New York, leaving DeGrasse in 
possession of the sea. From this day 
forward relief of Cornwallis by water 
became impossible. On the 14th, 
Washington himself reached Williams- 
burg. His army, aided by the French 
in transportation from Head of Elk and 
Baltimore, arrived on the 25th. 

In this manner all the troops were 
taken up the Roads and James River, 
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and without difficulty placed in rear of 
Cornwallis. To the latter, with escape 
by sea cut off and an army double his 
own in his rear, it became only a mat- 
ter of time when he must surrender. 
The armies quickly closed in, and on 
the 17th of October the preliminaries of 
surrender were arranged. 

A large number of the guns captured 
from Cornwallis may now be seen with- 
in the main work of the fart. These 
guns are the largest sized used in those 
days for field and siege operations. If 
he had chosen Point Comfort instead of 
Yorktown, his heavy guns would have 
controlled the roads and cut off the up- 
per bay and the James from t!.. Ameri- 
cans. This would greatly have compli- 
cated their problem, and might have 
changed the result. 

The important facts to notice here 
are that all these movements revolved 
around Point Comfort as a strategic 
pivot; that fifty-two ships of the line 
were concentrated at one time in the 
bay, being the largest number of such 
ships which, up to that time, had been 
arrayed against each other at a single 
point ; and that the side which retained 
possession of the sea was victorious. 
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PERIOD OF 1812-1815. 


During the war of 1812 a British fleet 
occupied the Chesapeake, and terrified 
and pillaged the people along its 
shores. On June 22, 1813, Cockburn’s 
fleet attacked Craney Island, which de- 
fended the mouth of Elizabeth River 
and Norfolk, but was defeated with 
heavy loss. 

On June 25th, the same fleet anch- 
ored in Hampton Roads, and landed 
2,000 men at Point Comfort to attack 
Hampton. The fleet then proceeded to 
the creek and bombarded the town. 
The small garrison of 450 men, as- 
sailed by land and sea, were forced to 
withdraw. The British burned the 
town, and for two days committed out- 
rages beyond description. 


PERIOD OF 1815-1861. 


After the war of 1812 the nation be- 
gan to consider the question of coast 
defense. The unprotected condition of 
the coast, and the ravages to which the 
inhabitants had just been exposed, 
seem to have brought the country to 
its senses, and the humiliation resulting 
from the loss of the nation’s capital, 
without material resistance, was deeply 
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Entrance to the Fort, looking north. 
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Where Jefferson Davis was confined. The prisoners were placed in the first three arches on the right. The casemates are 


two rooms deep, the back ones having embrasures looking out upon a ditch. 
The quard occupied adjoining rooms. 


also beyond the ditch. 
felt by the people. Commencing about 
1816, our engineers soon developed 
and began toexecute what for that time 
was an efficient scheme of defense. 
Point Comfort was embraced in this 
scheme, and in 1817 the present elab- 
orate works were commenced. The 
site of Fort Monroe was, it appears, a 
salt marsh similar to those in the neigh- 
borhood. It is connected with the 
mainland by a narrow neck about one 
hundred yards wide. 

The main work of the old fort con- 
sists of a wall thirty-six feet above 
mean-tide level, and is made up of 
seven bastions connected by seven cur- 
tains, whose general appearance is 
shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. A ditch varying from seventy- 
five to 150 feet in width = sur- 
rounds the wall. The ditch connects 
with the sea, and permits the water 
within to rise and fall therewith, and 
the depth of water at high tide varies 
from five feet at the edges to ten at the 
center. The parapet wall measures 
about a mile and a quarter, that of the 





Sentinels walked in front of the doors and 


covered-way a mile and six-tenths, en- 
closing 86.1 acres. The ditch is 
spanned by three large bridges, and a 
drawbridge connects each with a sally- 
port leading through the parapet wall. 
All fronts bearing on the channel are 
arranged for two tiers of fire, one in 
casemates and one above in barbette. 
Provision was made for 371 guns, and 
both parapet and covered-way are 
adapted for musketry fire. 

The amount of material used in con- 
struction was enormous, and to express 
the number of cubic yards of earth and 
stone would require a string of figures 
reaching across the page. The cost up 
to and including 1875 was $2,258,- 
453.05. 

Fort Calhoun, now called Fort Wool, 
and Rip-raps, was begun about the 
same time as Monroe, and its total cost, 
including 1872, was $2,243,371.37. It 
was never finished, and now consists of 
an enormous pile of broken stone upon 
which stands a half-completed case- 
mate fort. 

The manner of constructing these 
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forts is interesting, and throws some 
light on customs and practices then in 
vogue. The work was almost wholly 
done by slaves, who were brought to 
the place by their masters and leased 
to the engineers in charge. The slave 
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A general view of the Fort and reservation. 
owner received fifty cents a day for 
each slave, and the Government fur- 
nished each “labourer,” as the slave 
was called, with two suits of working 
clothes, a pair or two of shoes, rations, 
quarters, and occasionally a little to- 
bacco. The “labourers” worked with 
very little clothes and generally without 
shoes. They lived in barracks, and 
were subject to a kind of military dis- 
cipline. The owners were regular in 
coming in to collect the hire for their 
slaves, from which we may infer that 
the “constituents” of those days knew 
how to appreciate a good thing to a 
degree worthy of the present genera- 
tion. 

The “labourers” worked from sun- 
rise to sunset, except on Saturday af- 
ternoon, when they had an hour or two 
for recreation. As handed down by 
word of mouth, from an old slave who 
carried the water-pail for the original 
surveyors, these hours were spent in a 
curious amusement, called “walking 





the wall.”” Each squad of slaves had its 
best man, and when a new squad ar- 
rived, the best man was started around 
the wall in one direction and the best 
man of the old squad started around 
the other way. When the two met 


there was a grand fight, and the one 
who was second best went over. On 
these occasions large crowds would 
gather to see the fun, and, by betting 
on the result, stimulate the interest in 
the struggle. 

Sometimes discipline had to be en- 
forced, but, as the following order from 
the records shows, the authorities had 
means at hand :— 

ForTRESS MONROE, October 20th, 1826 
ORDERS: 

All laborers who absented themselves from 
this post during the past or present week with- 
out leave, will be deprived of their rations of 
whiskey till 1st of December. 

CIONEY seen dav catstee seat 
Lt. Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 

Doubtless this method of punishing 
was effectual, but in the present more 
humane days would be considered un- 
necessarily cruel. 


PERIOD OF 1861-1865. 
Fort Monroe was the only important 
mnilitary post in the south not wrested 
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from the Union early in 1861, and it re- 
mained continuously in possession of 
the Union forces during the war. The 
position was manifestly so important 
that President Lincoln classed it with 
Washington, and decided that it must 
be held at all hazards. At first great 
fears were felt for its safety, but troops 
were hastened forward and the place 
secured. On account of its fine harbor 
and the strength of its position, Fort 
Monroe at once became a center and 
final rendezvous for expeditions along 
the coast. 

On May 22d, General B. F. Butler 
took command, with view to the mili- 
tary occupation of the Atlantic coast. 
On the 24th he made a reconnaissance 
in force towards Hampton. The enemy 
retreated and tried to burn the bridge 
over the creek. Butler now having 
about 12,000 men, established camps at 
Hampton and Newport's News. 

On this day three fugitive slaves en- 
tered the fort and gave themselves up. 
Their owner had gone away to the war 
and intendedto send the fugitives south 
to work on fortifications. Colonel 
Gray, representing the owner, came in 








“ 


and demanded them. After consider- 
able shrewd sparring on both sides, 
Butler said, “You are using slaves on 
your batteries, and | shall detain these 
as contraband of war,’ and the phrase 
“contraband of war,” from that day 
forth, became synonymous with slave. 
A stampede of slaves soon took place 
toward the fort, and in a few days 900 
men, women and children were within 
its walls, never again to return to 
bondage. 

On August 18th, General Wool re- 
lieved Butler. So far, the garrison had 
been used merely to secure the place 
from capture, but henceforth it was to 
be used as a center for expeditions 
against the Atlantic coast 

Butler planned and commanded the 
first of these, which teft Hampton 
Roads on August 26th, and was suc- 
cessful against Hatteras. On October 
29th the Sherman expedition left the 
same place with sealed orders. It re- 
sulted in the capture of Hilton Head 
and Port Royal, S. C. On January 
11, 1862, Burnside’s expedition left the 
Roads for Albemarle Sound, where, af- 
ter a loss of several ships in a storm, 





The Parade Ground. The guns and howitzers in the foreground were captured from the British at Yorktown. 
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the fleet entered the Sound and con- 
quered a large portion of the coast of 
North Carolina. 

We now come to the event which, in 
historic importance and romantic inter- 
est, towers high above all others con- 
nected with the place, and, in fact, 
above all events of the Civil War. The 
conflict between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac beyond doubt cast the decid- 
ing vote in the outcome of the struggle. 

To explain the situation, it will here 
be necessary to repeat briefly the his- 
tory of the events leading up to this 
famous battle. News of the bombard- 
ment of Sumter reached the navy yard 
at Portsmouth on April 14, 1861, and 
the next day nearly all the officers of 
the yard and half those of the Cumber- 
land resigned and went south. With- 
out any apparent necessity for so do- 
ing, it was decided to burn and abandon 
the vard. By this act were lost nine 
vessels, or about one-fourth of the U. 
S. Navy; all the shops and stores of 
the yard, and 3,000 cannon of all cali- 
bers. Before abandoning the yard, the 
water valves of the frigate Merrimac 
had been opened and the vessel sunk. 
This ship was burned with the rest, but 
only to the water line, and was soon 
afterward pumped out, raised and re- 
built by the Confederates. The deck 
was covered by a roof-like casemate 
armored with four inches of iron, and 
extending about two-thirds of the en- 
tire length. The casemate was pro- 
vided with ten ports, four on each side 
and one at each end. At the broadside 
ports 11-inch guns were mounted, and 
100-pounder Armstrong rifles at the 
ends. 

The Cumberland and the Congress lay 
at Newport’s News watching the mouth 
of the James. ‘heir crews had slept at 
their guns all winter expecting attack. 
About twelve o’clock, March 8th, the 
Merrimac came down from Norfolk, 
passed the Congress and made for the 
Cumberland. After firing a few broad- 


sides at her, the iron-clad rammed, 
striking the Cumberland and making a 
large hole in her starboard bow. The 
former could not extricate herself, and 
was being carried down with her vic- 
tim. Captain Selfridge says in his ac- 
count of the fight that had the forward 
spardeck anchor been loosened at that 
moment, it would have caught the 
Merrimac and carried her down; but in 
a moment the ram broke off, remaining 
in the ship’s side, and the opportunity 
was lost. 

The crew of the Cumberland fought 
with heroic courage and devotion, but 
fate was against them; their lighter 
guns were of no use against the armor 
of their antagonist, and their wooden 
sailing ship could not leave its position 
and manoeuver to advantage. Leav- 
ing the Cumberland in a sinking condi- 
tion, the Merrimac turned to the Con- 
gress, which was now aground, and not 
approachable, and fired a few volleys 
into her. The crew made a gallant de- 
fense, but the ship was soon on fire in 
several places, and, the case being 
hopeless, they surrendered. 

The Minnesota tried to go to the aid 
of the two ships attacked, but ran upon 
a shoal, and lay at the mercy of the 
Merrimac, which now proceeded to at- 
tack her. The Merrimac could not ap- 
proach to ram, and, feeling confident of 
an easy victory next day, fired a few 
shots at the Minnesota, withdrew and 
anchored above Sewall’s Point for the 
night. 

On the day of this fight a strange lit- 
tle vessel was hurrying from New York, 
and was drawing near the scene. En- 
tering the Capes at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, its commander heard the 
booming of cannon and rightly divined 
the cause. With feelings of sorrow and 
regret that he was too late, he began 
to prepare for battle, throwing over- 
board all top hamper and useless arti- 
cles, adjusting the turret and making 
necessary dispositions. Having ar- 
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rived at Fort Monroe at nine o'clock 
the commander of the Monitor re- 
ported to the fleet flag officer, and they 
and General Wool held a council of 
war and decided to protect the Minne- 
Sota. 

The Monitor left New York on 
March 6th, in command of Lieutenant 
Worden, U. S. Navy, and had arrived 
at its destination after a stormy pas- 
sage in which it twice came near to be- 
ing swamped. During the forty-eight 
hours trip scarcely an eye had been 
closed, and now, after another sleep- 
less night, the crew was going to en- 
gage in the most experimental, uncer- 
tain, and yet the most eventful battle 
in history. 

When the council was finished, 
Worden took on ammunition and went 
to the Minnesota and took station be- 
hind her at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing of March oth. At 6 A. M. the 
Merrimac appeared, and coming down 
almost to the Rip-raps, turned up the 
channel and moved toward her. 
Both ships commenced firing, and at 
this moment the Monitor came out 
from behind her charge, and going 
straight to the Merrimac laid herself 
alongside her. The memorable con- 
test began at 8:45 A. M. and lasted 
several hours, which in eternity are 
as nothing; but in these brief mo- 
ments, as it were, results were ac- 
complished whose traces upon history 
will rerfain to the end. 

Towards the end of the fight a shell 
struck the pilot-house of the Monitor 
and injured it, and seriously wounded 
Worden in the eyes, depriving him of 
sight. Until Ensign S. D. Greene was 
notified and could relieve him, the ves- 
sel drifted without direction. On ex- 
amination of the pilot-house, Greene 
found that it was not seriously injured, 
and turned to renew the fight, but 
found that the Merrimac had started 
up the river toward Norfolk. The 
Monitor then resumed its position 


behind the Minnesota, and remained 
there until the latter was floated and 
taken to Fort Monroe the next day. 

Greene directed the manipulation of 
the turret and fired all the shots him- 
self, owing to the great difficulty ex- 
perienced in finding and aiming at the 
enemy. It was difficult to start and 
stop the turret; the enemy when found 
could only be seen through the small 
space in the ports above the muzzles 
of the guns; and great care was re- 
quired in order not to shoot into his 
own pilot-house. Forty-one shots in 
all were fired from the turret, any one 
of which would have been fatal to the 
Merrimac had it been delivered below 
the water line. 

On April tith the JMJerrimac came 
down and remained near Sewall’s 
Point, while two auxiliaries captured 
two transports and took them from 
the mouth of Hampton Creek. Oxy 
this occasion two heavy guns mounted 
on the shore fired two shots at the 
Merrimac, which were probably the 
only ones ever fired from the fort with 
hostile intent. 

The Confederates abandoned Nor- 
folk on May 8th and the Union forces 
took possession on the toth. The 
Merrimac was found to be unsea- 
worthy, her draught was too great to 
pass the obstacles in the James, and 
nothing remained but to destroy her. 
She was run ashore on the night of the 
11th near Craney Island and set on 
fire, and the magazine exploding soon 
after, the famous ship was completely 
destroyed. 

The success of the Monitor secured 
the sea to the Union and made Mc- 
Clellan’s Peninsular campaign possible. 
On March 23d the advance corps of 
his army disembarked at Fort Monroe 
and marched up the main road, over 
the bridge and out towards Big Bethel. 
In the next few days came the re- 
mainder of that great army of 120,000 
men. McClellan arrived in the Roads 
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on April 2d, and with his staff landed 
on the 4th. The enemy were in- 
trenched on a line from Yorktown to 
Warwick, on the James, and, curiously 
enough, occupied the exact lines held 
by the British eighty years before. 

The capture Of Yorktown, Williams- 
burg, Norfolk, and the complete pos- 
session of the sea and the lower James 
removed the active fighting from Fort 
Monroe, to which it was not to return 
throughout the war. The importance 
of the fort as a strategic center, how- 
ever, was not diminished, and it con- 
tinued as a position of prime impor- 
tance till the end. 

After the fall of Richmond, large re- 
wards were offered for the arrest 
of Davis and his Cabinet. Davis, 
Stephens and Clay were arrested, and 
on the 22d of May were delivered for 
confinement at the fort. They, with 
others, were confined in the first case- 
mates of the first front for several 
months. They were removed thence 
to Carroll Hall, a brick building on the 
northwest side of the fort. After some 
time Davis was permitted to go about 
the inside of the walls on parole. At 
this time his family joined him, and 
they lived in casemates selected by 
themselves. He was finally liberated 
on bail, and later the proceedings 
against him were dropped. 

We have now closed the period of 
the war, which embraces the most 
stupendous events in history. 

THE WAR WITH SPAIN. 

The Artillery School, which had been 
discontinued in 1835, was reorganized 
in 1858, and continued in operation 
until the beginning of the Civil War, 
i 1861, when it was again broken up. 
On November 13, 1867, the school for 
artillery officers was_ re-established 
under the name of the United States 
Artillery School. This institution re- 
ceived but little encouragement at first, 
but the necessity for it became better 
appreciated, and during the last fifteen 





years it has rapidly improved as a 
school of technical artillery. 

Hampton Roads is the principal 
rendezvous for the ships of the Atlan- 
tic squadron, and warships singly or 
collectively may be seen there most of 
the time. Many of Admiral Samp- 
son's ships left the Roads for that 
southern cruise which initiated the 
blockade of Havana. Commodore 
Schley’s flying squadron remained in 
the Roads until about the middle of 
May, as a protection to the great ship 
yards at Newport’s News and Norfolk. 
He left under telegraphic orders, and 
started on that chase after Cervera, 
which terminated at Santiago. 

During the greater part of the 
Spanish War this all-important artil- 
lery position was commanded by Major 
John L. Tiernan, an officer of great 
ability with thirty-seven vears of con- 
tinuous service to his credit. 

On the morning of the 3d of June, 
General Duffield and staff, with the 
33d and one batallion of the 34th 
Michigan volunteers, arrivedandrested 
on the parade, preparatory to their 
departure on the Yale in the afternoon 
for Santiago. During the three hours 
rest they literally stuffed a mail-box 
nearby and then piled their letters up 
around it. From the mass of letters, 
one would suppose that every man 
wrote home to his mother, wife, sister, 
etc. One large, fat, good-natured, 
baby-faced looking fellow constantly 
called out, “I want my ma,” causing 
great laughter amongst his compan- 
ions. Some of us who looked on were 
more sympathetic,and felt that, though 
only in fun, he was speaking very 
closely the thoughts of his heart, and 
that his words were striking danger- 
ously near the feelings of his laughing 
companions. We said a hurried good- 
bye to our friends among them. In 
two weeks we saw some of them 


brought back,—but no matter, they 
had done their duty. 








MARGINALIA 


THE REV. JOHN JASPER, O 


OHN JASPER, the famous negro 
preacher who died in Richmond last 
spring, was in several respects the most 
remarkable man of his race this country has 
ever produced. Most people know of him 


F ‘*SUN-DO-MOVE” FAME, 


only as the author of the famous sermon 
in which he attempted to prove the stability 
of the earth and the moving of the sun; 
but there was something back his popu- 
larity, a genius and a personality, of which 
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his famous sermon was but an indication. 
He was possessed of an individuality that 


was little short of wonderful, and one had ° 


but to see him to understand that it was 
Jasper’s character and not the whims of 
the newspapers that placed him and kept 
him before the American people. 

Though as ignorant of books as could 
possibly be imagined, John Jasper was the 
shrewdest of the shrewd when it came to 
matters of homely common sense. He was 
a humorist of marked ability and an actor 
who in his sphere has seldom been sur- 
passed. These attributes, combined with a 
consummate skill as an orator and the in- 
herent nature of a religionist and a poet, 
made him what he was. His magnetism, 
when he arose and threw himself into his 
speeches, made many learned people declare 
that he was an unmistakable genius. 

The birth of the man far out in the rural 
districts of Virginia, of a mother of won- 
derful African shrewdness and a father of 
much popularity as a preacher, or “zorter,” 
as the vernacular has it, has a considerable 
significance in his career. From July 4, 
1812, the date of his birth, until near the 
close of the Civil War, Jasper was a slave. 
He was the youngest of twenty-four chil- 
dren, and he grew up and formed his char- 
acter in an atmosphere noted for emotional- 
ism and religious simplicity, and as far re- 
moved as can possibly be imagined from 
scholastic learning or the world of scien- 
tific research. He absorbed the very spirit 
of the olden days, and to his death he clung 
to the old ways, and scorned new-fashioned 
things and thoughts as the basest sacrilege. 

It was while working in a Richmond to- 
bacco factory about the year 1839 that Jas- 
per “got religion.” It seemed to dispossess 
him of his faculties and transport him to 
boundless heights. His marvelous ‘’speri- 
ences” were told to every one with whom he 
came in contact, and the foreman of the fac- 
tory was so amused at his behavior and so 
impressed with his skill as a talker that he 
let him preach to his heart’s content. Jas- 
per learned to read a little, and from that 
time he made a business of preaching. 

After the war, during which he spent 
much of his time nursing Confederate sol- 
diers, Jasper preached and built up a church 
in Richmond. His preaching was happily 
received by all the old-time negroes, of 
whom there were many in Richmond. But 
Jasper did not like the educated negro, and 
he did not hesitate to express himself upon 
the subject of his dislike. He took delight 
in ridiculing “des edycated fools,” and with 
such plain talk, often from the pulpit, he 
estranged himself from the body of colored 
preachers of the city. After Jasper’s great 
notoriety in the press, some of these men 
proclaimed from the pulpit that Jasper was 
an ignoramus and deserved no_ notice. 
“Tain’ nothin’ but jealousy,” declared Jas- 
per. “Dey’s all jealous o’ me fer I preaches 
de Gospel and dey preaches books.” 
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But the old preacher’s influence grew in 
spite of it all. His-sermons were irresis- 
tible to the colored element with all of their 
emotionalism, and he gathered into his 
church a membership that increased until it 
included more than two thousand of the 
most influential negroes of Richmond. 

When the old gray-headed preacher, 
mostly legs and arms, got into the pulpit 
and exhorted with his marvelous gestures, 
his congregation became spell-bound. They 
believed everything he had to say, and were 
transported. with him, into other worlds. 

One Sunday, about fifteen or twenty years 
ago, after a long series of his typical ser- 
mons, John Jasper arose in his pulpit, 
looked significantly about him, and took his 
text from the book of Exodus, Chapter 
xv., verse 3: “The Lord is a man of war; 
the Lord is his name.” This sermon was 
the most powerful he had ever preached. 
In it he threw all his mental, spiritual and 
bodily strength; for in his opinion it was 
religion, represented by him, opposed to 
science, represented by his contemporary 
preacher brethren, some of whom he be- 
lieved were going straight to the bad. 

This sermon, the well-known “Sun-Do- 
Move” discourse, was the culmination of his 
powers, and stands today, perhaps, as Jas- 
per’s best and most typical production. It 
was based upon the most literal interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, and was what he 
thought the truth and the only truth re- 
garding the physical nature of the universe. 
He had, from listening to school-children 
and young semi-educated preachers speak 
along geographical lines, determined that the 
world was going wrong, and he felt called 
upon to grind to powder the theories and 
absurdities of the “new-fangled upstahts,” 
and right royally did he set about to do it. 

Beginning with Genesis and going through 
to Revelations, he collected together all the 
verses that seemed to teach that the sun 
moved and that the earth was not a ball. 
He felt absolutely certain that the Bible was 
true, and he could not see why anybody 
could disagree with its plain teachings. 
“Bredren,” he said, “ef de Bible say de sun 
rise an’ set den it do rise an’ set! An’ how 
ken it rise an’ set ef hit don’ move? 

“In de tenth chapter o’ de book o’ Joshwy, 
an’ de twelf, thirteenth an’ fo’teenth verses, 
dar is proof strong ernuff fer us all. De 
Lawd said, ‘Sun, stand thou still on Gideon, 
and thou moon in the valley of Ajalon. 
And the sun stood still and the moon stayed 
until the people avenged themselves upon 
their enemies. And there was no day like 
that before it or after it.’”’ The old preacher 


stopped there and paused a long time. 
Finally, he said:— 
“Bredren, ef de sun stood still once when 


*twas a-movin’ an’ den stahted to movin’ 


ergin, hit is a-movin’ now! 
“Dey say de earth is roun’. 

it can’ be so, 

Chapter vii, 


Dat ain’ so, 
for de book o’ Reve- 
verse 1, read, ‘And I 


bredren; 
lations, 











saw four angels standing on the four cor- 
ners of the earth.’ An’ now, bredren an’ 
sisters, we is livin’ on a fo’-corndered earth; 
an’ ef de earth is got fo’ cornders, how in 
de name o’ Gawd ken it be roun’? 

“Ef de worl’ is roun’ an’ turn over ev’y 
night, how we hol’ on? Is we got claws 
on our feet like pecker-woods? 

“Dey say ‘tis so many billions an’ squil- 
lions o’ miles fum hyar to de sun. How 
dey know? Is anybody been dar? How 
dey know it take a cannon-ball a mont’ to 
go dar? Ken a cannon-ball carry a cookin’ 
stove an’ victuals ter s’port a man on de 
way dar? Gawd, folks, is dat any argy- 
mint?” 

These are but a few of the thousands of 
illustrations he used in his “Sun-Do-Move” 
sermon. The sermon was delivered perhaps 
a hundred times, and each time it contained 
some new thought and some additional ar- 
gument. It was not a burlesque show or 
a sham stump speech, for every time Jas- 
per spoke it he believed in it the more 
thoroughly himself. When he went on a 
tour to preach the sermon he felt that he 
was on a crusade to enlighten a world run 
mad with science and learning. He believed 
the salvation of men depended upon their 
literal faith in the Scriptures as expressed 
in his sermon, and that he was called to 
dispel the curse that had come upon the 
world through the getting of knowledge. 

There were many other discourses just as 
good as this, though not so well known. 
In every one he wrought himself up into a 
pitch that was astonishing. In preaching 
one Sunday on the final triumph of Christ’s 
kingdom he soared aloft in his imagery. 
The audience, white and black, were 
wrought up to the highest pitch. 

“An’ Death,” he said, “whar will Death 
be den? Chained—tied fas’ to de golden 
chariot o’ de Lawd. He will be groanin’ 
an’ stumblin’ an’ fallin’!’”’ And taking up 
one foot in his hand, with the suppleness 
and the activity of a trapeze dancer, he 
hopped and hobbled and sprawled and fell 
around the pulpit until the congregation, 
run wild with the perfection of the acting, 
almost thought they were in the very pres- 
ence of the chained Death, and the women 
shrieked and shouted and the men rose in 
their seats and shouted like wild. 

In his speech John Jasper was denuncia- 
tory and as sarcastic as a man could be. 
He roasted his enemies alive. His strong 
point was his ability to ridicule his oppon- 
ents. He could say more in a cynical grunt 
or a laugh or a wave of his long arm than 
most men can say in a paragraph. 

Jasper could argue all day, if necessary, 
and none could beat him. He knew noth- 
ing of syllogisms, of their premises and 
their conclusions, but he proved what he 
said by one upon it his own character. 

“Ef tain’ sc , frien’ s, go into de highways 
an’ de by- ways an’ de streets an’ de hedges 
an’ tell ev’ybody you meet dat John Jasper 
is a liar!” 
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When conducting funerals Jasper was at 
his best. His poetic and emotional nature 
seemed to borrow inspiration when brought 
into the presence of death and eternity. But 
he was painfully conscientious and truthful 
in these matters, and did not hesitate to 

“preach de sinnahs into hell.”” One time 
while preaching the funeral of a very wicked 
man he said, “Dis is a very onpleasant task 
befo’ me, but it is got to be done. Dis 
man, my friend, was a tuhrrable sinnah, a 
cussin’ man, a thievin’ man an’ a lyin’ man. 
I can’t see how he ken be saved in de golden 
city. I b’leeve, fo’ Gawd, dat his soul is 
gone straight to hell like a blue-head pigin. 
Let his life be a warnin’ to you, po’ sinnahs, 
to shun de paths he trod!” 

In the pulpit he often referred to slavery 
days, and with a wonderful effect. One day 
when preaching to a large congregation, 
composed largely of ex-slaves, concerning 
the persecution of the Christians in Jeru- 
salem, he said: “Ah, de Christians had 
a hard time of it in dem days. Dey went 
to Sister Marthy’s house, an’ dey run ’em 
away fum dar. Dey went to Sister Mary’s 
house, an’ dey got run erway fum dar. Dey 
was chased out de alleys, an’ dey was hunted 
an’ persecuted an’ buked.” Here he stopped 
for a full minute; and then burst out in a 
loud, long guffaw laugh—‘‘Minds y’all o’ de 
patter-rollers, don’t hit?” 

And the whole congregation, remember- 
ing the system of patrols of slavery days, 
rose to their feet and shouted and cheered 
and laughed. 

John Jasper was a veritable philosopher. 
He had not the least fear of death. 

“T got my trunk packed an’ my perlise by 
my side—des ready fer orders to move. 
Death! I ain’ no mo’ skeerd o’ death—I 
don’t min’ him no mor’n I does de crawlin’ 
of a summer fly.” 

The old preacher made a considerable sum 
of money preaching over and over for rich 
people who desired to hear it, the famous 
“Sun-Do-Move” sermon, but he turned it 
all over to the church. He had little faith 
in banking institutions, and was averse to 
the use of paper money. After his-death, 
when his property was divided up among 
his wife, his son and his daughter, about 
$3,300 in coin, mostly half-dollars and quar- 
ters, were found in his strong-box at home. 
Jasper’s daily life was almost that of a 
hermit. He did not mingle to a great ex- 
tent with his people, but spent his time at 
home reading his Bible. He was married 
four times, the last time to a young woman. 

He preached for sixty-two years in Rich- 
mond, and was closely identified in many 
ways with the conservatism and the dig- 
nity of that well-known city It is truth 
to say that his death was keenly felt by the 
Richmond public, but especially by the 
white citizens, who loved him best, and 
among whom were his greatest admirers 
and his sincerest friends. 


PiLumMER F. Jones. 
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ALL ABOARD FOR PARADISE. 


HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. 
A LAUGH on the stairs, the rustle of 


a gown, a faint perfume and Daphne 

Boyne put foot in the hall. It was 
the night of the Assembly ball. The “little 
army of the rejected” at once fell in about 
her, and before you could say “please,” her 
card was filled with a score of names. 

Daphne Boyne had the town in her train, 

and the half of it enrolled in the “little 
army.” She would smile on you with her 
beautiful curving lips, then toss you a glance 
from her gray eyes and you capitulated, 
proposed and were rejected. At that you 
joined the “little Vi 
army.” I never 1) 
knew a man to play 
at love with Daphne 
Boyne. Some 
started in that way, ,'¥ “an  \ 
but before they dink 
knew it they were \q 
serious enough. In- 
deed, it was a very 
superior experience 
to be rejected by 
that girl. The won- 
derful thing about 
it was that she al- 
ways performed the 
coup de grace with 
as little permanent ‘ 
damage to the 
man’s pride as pos- 
sible, and with great 5)! 
credit to her tact. (| {| 
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It was shortly after 
my own enlistment 
in the “little army ‘\\| 
of therejected” that 
a woman who had 
long been my friend 
confided to me that 
Daphne Boyne was 
“the most serious, 
conscientious and 
really expert flirt” 
she had ever 
known. I have not 
called on that wo- 
man since. 

Daphne Boyne’s 
father is an Irish- 
man, some time of- 
ficer in Her Ma- « paphne, by a miracle, 
jesty’s, now His sat alone.” 
Majesty’s, troops in 
the Colonies, re- 
tired. From him she inherited her wonder- 
ful gray eyes with the long black lashes. 
From her mother, who was a Creole of 
Trinidad, where Boyne married her when 
he was a captain, she got her tall, slender, 
imperishable figure. Thank Heaven, Daphne 
will never grow fat. 

It was Daphne’s blue night. Her gown 
was of turquoise blue; her slippers and 
stockings matched, and she carried a huge 
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blue feather fan. 

At the fourth dance I observed that Ash- 
ton was offensively attentive to Daphne, 
and that he was insolently gay. Envious 
eyes watched him conduct her to a palm 
hidden seat in the conservatory. Ashton 
is hideously rich, in addition to which he 
is fat and assertive, but he is rated even 
higher than Ar in the mater’s Bradstreet. 
I saw him again after the fifth dance and 
recognized another recruit to the “little 
army of the rejected.” But he was not a 
thoroughbred; he sneered and sulked. 

Between the sixth and seventh dances 
I overheard an unimportant conversation. 
Jack Vernon had just came in and 
crossed the room to the corner in 
which Daphne, by a miracle, sat 
alone. 

“But I have no 
dances left,” I heard 
Daphne say. “I’m 
sorry. You should 
have come sooner.” 

Vernon was look- 
_ a ing at her card. 
} —=— “Why, here’s Ash- 
ton’s name down for 
q two waltzes and a 
3 two-step,” he said. 
“Which is no con- 
cern of yours,” re- 
plied Daphne. “But 
you might take me 
+ | out and find an ice 
for me. I think the 
heat has made my 
head ache.” 

I do not know 
what happened while 
/ Daphne and Vernon 
were looking for that 
ice, but I do know 
that two of Ashton’s 
waltzes slipped away 
undanced, with 
Ashton in the 
smoking room 
drinking brandy 
and soda. 

The next 
dance was a 
quadrille. I 
was in it with 
Gertrude 
Tromp, the 
nicest ugly girl 

\ I ever knew, for 

J a partner. 

Daphne and Vernon were on the side. 
Ashton was also in our set. 

Daphne and the girl opposite her had 
just executed the “ladies change” with 
grace and precision, and were beside their 
respective partners again. On the instant 
the girls in the set were aflutter. At first 
I could not understand it. I looked at 
Daphne, who was laughing and talking mer- 
rily. Then I saw her glance at the floor in 
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the middle of the set, 
instantly hushed. Her eyes ran rapidly 
around and she read the situation. Ash- 
ton was grinning vindictively. Vernon’s 
face was serene and expressed nothing. 

The music started. Vernon’s hand sought 
Daphne’s and they moved across the floor. 
Half way over Vernon stooped swiftly, 
picked up a turquoise blue garter with a 
jeweled clasp, and slipped it into his pocket. 
After that the dance went on stupidly, as 
quadrilles do. During it I took note of 
the gowns the girls wore. The one opposite 
was in white; she on the left in yellow, 
and the girl by my side wore pink. 

I observed later that Vernon danced Ash- 
ton’s two-step with Daphne and that when 
he left her her eyes followed him across the 
room. I had never seen her look at a man 
like that before. 

The band had droned through the last 
waltz. I was beside Daphne and Vernon 
as he took her through the hall to put 
her in her carriage. The dimple played in 
her flushed and happy face. Vernon looked 
tremendously serious, and I heard him say: 
“I’m going away to-morrow. To the mine, 
you know. I shall be gone several months.” 

The dimple faded out. “Are you?” asked 
Daphne, simply. 

“Yes. May I write to you?” 

“No-o,” she replied slowly, as if consid- 
ering the matter. “But if anything of im- 
portance should occur I will write to you 
and you may reply.” 

When Daphne reached home her father 
was waiting for her. Perching herself on 
the arm of his chair she related the inci- 
dent of the quadrille. 

“It was so delicate of him,” she said, 
running her fingers through his soft white 
hair. “Don’t you think so?” 

“The young scamp. And did he not re- 
turn it to you?” 

“The very idea!” 
dignantly. 


ALL IN THE POSTSCRIPT. 


A man in a blue flannel shirt and a pair 
of muddy boots sat in a bare little room in 
the boss’s shanty of the “Blue Goose” mine, 
glooming at a pencil sketch tacked to the 
wall. He was the picture of acute lone- 
liness and plucked at a sparse and bristly 
brown beard. He was a charming and tal- 
ented man, but the rearing of a good-look- 
ing or even presentable beard was beyond 
his accomplishment. Could the “little army 
of the rejected” have seen him at this time 
it would have rejoiced. 

The “Blue Goose” was a wretched hole 
in a miserable Western mountain side, but 
from it was taken a very comfortable for- 
tune every month. It had been developed 
by the lonely man with the sparse beard, 
and his share of its production went to his 
credit in a New York bank with fine punc- 
tuality. But even that did not reconcile 


and her voice was 


exclaimed Daphne, in- 


him to the deadly gloom of the “Blue 
Goose.” 

The pencil sketch on the wall was of a 
girl’s head. The eyes were sweet and frank, 
the curving lips were smiling, in the right 
cheek there showed a dimple and the head 
was crowned with a mass of waving black 
hair. It was a clever sketch, and the man 
had worked hard on it, his memory serving 
him for model. But it far from satisfied 
him. He thought it did not do justice to 
the original, but this, however, did not de- 
ter him from spending hours every day 
looking at it. 

Presently he arose and went to a desk. 
He unlocked a drawer and took out a pack- 
age. It was wrapped and re-wrapped in 
several folds of paper. The last wrapping 
was a mass of soft white tissue. When he 
unfolded this he brought forth a blue gar- 
ter which he held reverently in his hand 
and remained a long time looking at it. 


Down the mountain road came the jangle 
of bells on the mail carrier’s mule. It drew 
nearer and nearer and stopped. The man 
with the garter had not heard the bells. He 


was picturing in his mind a certain dance 
he had had in a ball room more than two 
thousand miles away. The door opened 
and a bushy head was pushed into the room. 
The man hastily concealed the garter. 
“Here’s yer mail,” said the head 
“Throw it on the table,” growled the man, 


who was replacing the many wrappings 
about the garter. When he had finished 
he put the package back in the drawer, 
which he locked. Then he sauntered over 
to the table and listlessly turned over the 


pile of letters. At the very bottom he 
found a large square, violet scented en- 
velope addressed to him in a distinctly fash- 
ionable but almost illegible angular hand. 
He seized it, stared at it and then fell to 
kissing it wildly, until he had well-nigh 
obliterated the address. He pressed it to 
his breast and sobbed twice, a little hysteri- 
cally, after which he grew calmer and tore 
it open. This is what he read:— 


Dear Mr. Vernon: 


I told you I would write to you if any- 
thing of consequence occurred It has. 
You remember my fox terrier Dum-Dum, 
don’t you? Well, he’s dead, poor dear. 
Please say you are sorry. Sincerely, 

DAPHNE Boyne. 


There was a postscript of course 
only two words, but it stumped Vernon 
He read it forwards and backwards and 
from every angle. He even turned it upside 
down. At last he decided that it said, 
“Write soon.” 

“Poor girl,” he murmured, “the loss of 
Dum-Dum must have been a great blow. 
She evidently wants sympathy.” And he 
sat down at once to answer the letter. He 
wrote page after page of the most interest- 
ing and entertaining facts; all about his 
work, the mine, the characters he had met, 
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etc., etc., but never a word of the love that 
was devouring him 

“There,” he said, when he had finished, 
“that ought to bring another.” Then he 
sat down to wait. 

A month passed; then another, and his 
beard grew longer and more bristly—but 
no letter. It was well 
into the third month of 
his waiting and he was 
growing _hollow-eyed. 
Again came the jangle 
of the mule’s bells and again the violet- 
scented envelope. With trembling fingers he 
tore it open and read, this time eagerly, hun- 
grily, but without sobs or tears or kisses:— 
Dear Mr. Vernon:— 

I know you are dying to hear the news. 
Whom do you think is going to be married? 
I know you will never guess. (His heart 
stopped beating and he hurried to the end). 
Why, dear Gertrude Tromp. You remem- 














white tissue.” 





** The last wrapping 
was a mass of soft, 
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ber her, of course. If I am not mistaken 
you and she were once great friends. (He 
heaved a vast sigh of relief). She is the 
dearest girl. I know you will be glad to 
hear the good news. 
Very sincerely, 
DAPHNE Boyne. 


O Afb Fm 


Once more the enigmatical and elusive 
postscript. Again he interpreted it, “Write 
soon, 

He did so at great length, detailing in 
the most interesting and scientific manner 
how the “Blue Goose” lode had dipped to 
the East and been lost, but how he had 
found it again and developed a bed of the 
richest ore in the State. 

One afternoon, two weeks after he had 
sent his letter away, he was mooning in his 
room with a blue garter and two letters on 
the table before him. He happened to be 
lying back in his chair, his eyes a trifle 
higher than the letters, along which 
he was meditatively squinting. Sud- 
denly he sprang to his feet as white 
as muslin. He picked up one of the 
letters and began to study the post- 
script attentively. He looked at it 
this way and that, and then held it 
flat and almost on a level with his 
eyes. 

“Great Scott!” he cried, “What an 
ass I am! No! Yes! It is; it must 
be! Now it’s as plain as print. It 
says ‘with love,’ and all the time I 
thought it said, ‘write soon.’ ” 

He looked at his watch. There 
remained forty minutes in which to 
get to Tres Pinas to catch the 
“Overland Express.” It was Wed- 
nesday. If he caught the train he 
would be in New York Friday night. 
He ran to the stable and saddled 
his horse in a shorter space of time 
than it ever had been saddled before, 
the meanwhile shouting instructions 
to his petrified foreman. Then he 
almost fell down the mountain side 
and into Tres Pinas. By some mira- 
cle he did not break his neck. 

He caught the train. 


LIFE IN THE GLORIANA. 


Among the burdens of a certain 
callow millionaire was a piece of 
ground situated in the upper West 
Side of the Island of Manhattan. It 
was a long, narrow lot. The street 
stopped at the south end of it, split 
and ran around it. It looked like a 
tiny bit of park, some sixty feet long 
by twenty feet wide, set in the pave- 
ment. Around and about it were 
ornate apartment houses of marble and yel- 
low brick and wrought iron, 
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One morning the millionaire called into 
council one Dugan, his builder. 

“Dugan,” he said, “what shall we do 
with that lot? You must make it pay some 
way. 

Dugan considered. ‘“There’s only wan 
thing to do wid it,” he said. “Build flats 
on it fer brides.” 

“Rather small for flats, eh?” 

“The cosier brides is the better they likes 
it,” said the sage Dugan. “Ye see, sor, the 
lot is just about as long and as wide as a 
Poolman car-r, an’ that’s what brides likes. 
An’ then, too, brides is always seasonable, 
an’ the supply will never run short as long 
as there is wimmin an’ preachers.” 

The very day that work began on the 
apartment house that was to be dedicated 
to the victims of Cupid, the Limited Ex- 
press pulled slowly out of the Grand Cen- 


Co 


tral Station with an exceptionally pretty 
girl, with laughing lips and flushed cheeks 
and excited eyes, on the rear platform. 
Beside her stood a tall young man with the 
brim of his Alpine hat full of rice. Long 
white satin ribbons fluttered from the hand 
rails of the car. 

“Good bye, Daphne!” shouted the girls 
in the station. A batallion of solemn young 
men in frock coats lifted their high hats 
with the precision of a machine. It was 
the parting salute of the “little army of the 
rejected.” The pair on the platform went 
into the car, which was called the “Gloriana.” 
That was the beginning of their wedding 
journey. 

It was Spring and Daphne 
Vernon and her husband were 
breakfasting in a window over- 
looking the park. They were 
back from their honeymoon, and 
life thenceforth was to be very 
‘real and serious. 

“And now,” said Daphne, ris- 
ing from the table, “I am going 
house hunting. If I find any- 
thing suitable we shall move in to-mor- 
row.” 

“Be sure it is small enough,” said Ver- 
non. I hate large apartments.” 

As Daphne walked up the avenue she 
espied at the junction of two other 
avenues a building rising like a match 
box set on end. 

“What a ridiculous building it is,” she 
thought. Over the door was carved the 
name “Billancoo,” with a marble Cupid 
on either side. On the threshold stood 

a colored boy in livery 

“He looks like a sleeping-car porter,” 
thought Daphne. She entered a small 
hall, in one corner of which was a spiral 
staircase and in another an elevator of 
ornamental iron and rosewood. A 
pleasant-looking young man sat at a 
desk. 

“Would you like to inspect the apart- 
ments?” asked the young man. Daphne 
said she would, and the young man whisked 
her to the top of the building in the eleva- 
tor. They emerged into a hall of marble 
and mosaic and deep window seats. The 
young man opened a mahogany door and 
motioned Daphne to enter. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed. “It is like a 
sleeping car.” 

“Or a compartment car,” suggested the 
young man. 

They walked through a narrow corridor, 
with windows on one side and a paneled 
wood wall on the other, into a gem of a 
room. A piano was set into the wall and 
matched the elaborately paneled wood- 
work. A brilliant light streamed through 
the windows. Daphne expected every in- 
stant to feel the apartment move off and 
carry her over the roofs which she could 
see below her through the windows. 

“This,” said the young man, “is a Pull- 
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man car flat, designed especially 
for brides.’ Daphne blushed. 
“Nothing could be more com- 
plete or convenient,” he con- 
tinued. “Living in one of them ¢ 
;is a continuation of the honey- 
‘moon. Housekeeping is a dream. 
You are the first applicant and 
this is the choicest apartment.’ 
“T will take it,” said Daphne. 
That afternoon Daphne took 
Vernon to see the apartment. 
When she had ushered him 
through the corridor into the 
parlor, she looked about her 
proudly and said: “Isn’t it too 
lovely?” 
“Hurrah,” cried Vernon. “All 
aboard for Paradise!” 
“I shall name it the ‘Glori- 
ana,’’’? said Daphne. “We began 
our honeymoon in the ‘Gloriana’; 
in the ‘Gloriana’ we will perpetu- 
ate it.” Her husband’s arm 
touched Ler slender waist. They 
heard arumble. The flat seemed 
to move. Hastily springing to 
the window they looked out. The 
roofs of the houses below were 
quite motionless. “It must have 
been the elevator,” said Daphne. 
Before night they had bought 
their furniture, a wagon load of 
bamboo chairs and things, and 
were ready to move in. Besides 
the parlor there was a paneled 
dining-room with tables that 
fitted into slots between the 
windows, a smoke room, and a_ buffet 
of a kitchen, with a dumb waiter, were off 
the dining-room. In the sleeping compart- 
ment the walls were covered with pale blue 
velours, and the bed folded against the wall. 
The bathroom was tiled with cupids and 
rosebuds. All over the house were cun- 
ningly concealed closets, bookcases and cup- 
boards. One in the buffet, they decided, 
had been made especially for bottled beer. 
“IT am going to do my own cooking,” 
announced Daphne. “I am so glad I went 
to the cooking class last winter. Do you 
know, Jack, I can cook eggs twenty differ- 
ent ways.” 
“IT am awfully fond of eggs,” said Jack. 
Daphne cooked the breakfast. They had 
shirred eggs, bread, coffee and grapes. Jack 
went down town and Daphne to her 
mother’s for luncheon. When she returned 
at 3 o'clock she met a very pretty young 
woman in the elevator. They looked guilt- 
ily at each other, and the newcomer left 
the elevator at the floor below Daphne’s. 
“Bride,” said the elevator boy. “She calls 
her flat the ‘Praxiteles.’ Just moved in.” 
When Jack came home at 5 o’clock he 
brought Fred Hampton. 
“Just think of the luck, Daphne,” said 
Jack. “Fred has rented the flat below us. 
We call ours the ‘Gloriana,’ Fred. What 














do you call yours?” 

“Sara calls it the ‘Praxiteles.’ 
After the car we took our wed- 
ding journey in.’ 

“Won’t you come up to din- 
ner?” asked Daphne. “It is such 
a trouble to get dinner the day 
one moves in.” 

The Hampton’s came to din- 
ner, and they had scrambled eggs 
and twist bread and bottled beer 
and pears. It was a very jolly 
little dinner. Daphne cooked it 
in the chafing dish, that is except 
the bread and beer and pears. 

The following morning some 
bamboo chairs and things were 
moved into the third flat, and a 
pretty girl in a new tailor-made 
gown superintended the work. 
Daphne met her in the lower hall 
and bowed pleasantly. 

“I live in the top car,” she 
said. “Won’t you come up and 
have a cup of tea? It is so diffi- 
cult to make luncheon the day 
one is moving.” The girl in the 
tailor-made gown accepted. 

am Mrs. Fanshawe,” she 
said, blushing and _ stumbling 
over the name. “I call my flat 
the ‘Tehuantepec’ after a car I 
know.” 

“Mine is the ‘Gloriana,” said 
Daphne, and they both laughed 
knowingly. 

They had scrambled eggs and 
twist bread and tea for luncheon, 
and it was delicious. 

Before night the first floor apartment was 
taken and another pretty woman _ stood 
by while the workmen carried the furniture 
in. Jack went down when he came home, 
introduced himself and asked the latest 
tenants up to dinner. 

“My name is Dorrington,” said the new 
man. “Allow me to present you to, Mrs. 
Dorrington. We should be very glad to 
dine with you if it is not too much trouble. 
What do you think of the ‘Alabazan’? 
That’s what we call our flat. After a car 
we once traveled in. Rather original idea, 
don’t you think?” 

“Yes, very,” replied Jack. “We call ours 
the ‘Gloriana.’”’ 

They found Daphne in a delightful gown, 
with bared arms, making dinner in the 
chafing dish. Her cheeks were pink from 
the heat and she was a picture. They sat 
down to a very cosy little dinner of scram- 
bled eggs and twist bread and beer and 
Southern strawberries. 

After the Dorrington’s were gone, Jack 
said: “Daphne, what’s become of those 
other nineteen ways of cooking eggs?” 
“T’m afraid I’ve forgotten.’’ said Daphne 

“Oh, well, never mind. I’m awfully fond 
of scrambled eggs; always was. But sup- 
pose we have them boiled for breakfast, 
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for a change. What do you say?” 
“Very well,” replied Daphne. “I'll P. 
That is life in the “Gloriana.” And all 
the while four sleeping cars, piled one atop 
of the other, whirl four happy couples into 
the paradise of perpetual honeymoon. 
GRANT RICHARDSON. 
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THE ROBBING OF APPLING COURT. 


O many chickens had disappeared from 
S the coops of the farmers along the Augusta 

and Grovetown road, that the chief suffer- 
ers made up a search-party to examine some 
of the cabins in a darkey settlement known 
s “Africa.” Several negro homes had been 
visited, when, attracted by lights and voices, 
they came upon that of Napoleon Lee Grant 
Alphonse | Green (contracted for climatic rea- 
sons to “’Phonse’’), and knocked at the 
door. As they did so the murmur of voices 
was lost in the sound of shuffling feet, and 
the hissing of something damp thrown on 
the fire 

“Ah! burning the remains! We'll go right 
in.. We’ve got ’em!” exclaimed the sheriff. 

But he had reckoned without his host; all 
their knocks and pushes fell upon a barred 
door. Ina short time it was slowly opened 
wide enough to permit a black head to 
be thrust out upon the night, as a subdued 

voice murmured, F 
“Wait a minute, 
gentlemuns 
—prayers is ober, 
but Bro’ ’Phonse 
am givin’ us a re- 
,count ob a visyun 
he am had wid a 
angel ob de Lord, 
Sah!” 

“A prayer-meet- 
ing, eh? Well 
we'll go right in,” 
said the _ sheriff 
good - naturedly. 
“Go on, ’Phonse,” 
he added, as they 
entered, address- 
ing a spare, very 
black negro, who 
was standing in 
the middle of the 
room, and who 
‘after one anxious 
glance obeyed, 
seemingly con- 
cluding the “recount” of his vision in these 
words: 

“Yes, brudders, the angel ob de Lord 
wus here in dis very room—a standin’ right 
dar atween me an’ de fire dar. I see him 
wid dese very eyes!’ He rolled their whites 
around upon the assembled crowd of mute 
listeners and paused impressively. 

Here the sheriff, who had been sniffing the 
air, smothered a laugh as he exclaimed, 





** Yes, brudders, de angel ob de Lord was here in dis very room.” 


“Keep right on, ’Phonse—and while you’re 

about it tell us if the angel brought this 
peculiar smell that fills the room on his 
pocket handkerchief. And say,” 7 eyes 
busy all the time, “he didn’t leave that, did 
he?” pointing to a half-burned w hite feather 
on the hearth as he spoke, and watching 
with amusement the circle of startled black 
faces as he continued; “and ’Phonse, that 
angel was a heap too close to the fire. 
I’m afraid he was the wrong kind. Look 
here, ’Phonse, you'll have to go along back 
with us, unless you prove mighty certain 
that that angel was here and that he was 
the right sort, too—the other kind doesn’t 
count.” 

“Come, prove it to him ’Phonse,” the 
others assented, laughing, ‘and he'll let you 
off. Prove it to us!” 

’Phonse’s face, the only one which did not 
show fright, lengthened as he rose to the 
occasion, groaning as over the wickedness 
of unbelievers, and turning to the sheriff he 
exclaimed: “Lordie, Boss! Yu is dun did dat 
yu’se’f, sah. Ain’t I jest tolt yu dat angel 
was a ‘stan ’in’ right dar afore de fire, a tell- 
in’ uf me how Satan kep’ count uf our faults 
same as aiggs, ready ter hatch "em inter sins 
jest as soon as we give him a chance ter 
warm ’em up a leetle? Yessir, he wur a 
stan’in’ right dar—wif he snowy wings a 
trailin’ on de floor—an’ dey ain’t no tellin’ 
what else he mout a tole me; but first thing 
I knowed he give 
a leetle screech, 
an’ I see de end 
ob he wing wus a 
blazin’; uf co’se he 
didn’t know nuth- 
in’ erbout fire 
whar he come 
frum, so I jumps 
right in an 
snatched out dem 
feathers what wus 
cotch afire. Co’se 
he say he wus ob- 
leeged ter me; 
den he caution me 
a leetle molr*bout 
jedgin’ yuther 
folks, case he say 
* de man what stare 
~ he eyes out at he 
 bruthers faults am 
de same one what 
hab ter look 
crosseyed ter see 
he own sins; an’ 
wid dat he flies off, like he wus in 
too big a hurry ter pick up dese leetle 
pieces. Yessir, dat whar de smell an’ de 
feather cum from, sah. Lordie, Marse Boss 
an’ Marse Capting,” he added picking up 
the feather and handling it round to be in- 
spected, “anybody wid no sense ertall kin 
see dat feather am too white ter come outen 
anything ’xceptin’ of er angel er er goose. 
Ain’t dat so, Marse Henry, sah?’ 
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“Eh? How many geese have been missed 
in the neighborhood, Henry?” broke in the 
sheriff tentatively. “Hum, let me _ see;” 
counting; “one, two, three, four, five, six 
seven—none! we are all here, and time the 
flock scattered. ’Phonse, you’ve won this 
time. Keep right on in that straight and 
narrow path. So long!” 

“Boys,” he continued, as they trouped out, 
“we have done worse than ’Phonse and his 
friends, for we have robbed Appling Court- 
house. Well, well—as Uncle Peter used to 
say, ‘we is all got our own leetle special cus- 
sednesses; hit’s one thing in one pusson, an’ 
another in de yuther; but then yu can’t ex- 
pect a pig an’ a peacock ter hab de same no- 
tion about tails, er a pretty girl an’ an ele- 
phant ter hab de same idea ob what’s pretty 
in noses!’”. He stopped suddenly, for as 
they passed the big road they heard the low 
crooning wail of “Sitting on the Golden Al- 
tar” 


“ Don’t yu want ter go ter Jordan 
est like John? 
Why don’t yu put de right shoes on? 
A sittin’ on de golding altar. 
What kine ob shoes am dem he war, 
Dat he go sailin’ fru de air— 
Fur ter set on de golding altar?"* 


swing out on the night like a pzan of vic- 
tory and thanksgiving. 


ETHEL HATTON. 
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FANTOCCINI. 


Up now! skip and caper, 
Ogle, grin and glance! 
Men of wood and paper, 
Every one an aper— 
Dance, my puppets, dance! 


Bow and scrape, good master! 
Courtesy low, sweet dame! 

Swing the circle faster, 

Dance nor fear disaster— 
Life is all a game. 


Up and down the middle, 
Forward all, row go! 

Scrape the squeaky fiddle— 

Joy shall pluck the riddle 
From the heart of Woe. 


See them jump and caper 
When I pull the strings! 

Miss, with waist so taper, 

Truth ’s an idle gaper, 
Love’s a bee that stings. 


Ho! my bonny beauty! 
Flushed with dance and wine. 
Drink the nectar fruity— 
Heed no call of Duty, 
With her cup of brine. 


Now, my merry fellow, 
Show us how you prance! 

Gilded thick with yellow— 

What! your head is mellow? 
Viva ignorance! 


Mingle, mingle, mingle! 
Ladies, lords and fools; 

Folly’s bells may jingle 

Wisdom’s ears to tingle— 
Hail! the motley schools! 


Now then, skip together, 
To your latest breath! 

Never mind the weather 

While I hold the tether— 
Dance to merry death! 


Faster fly and faster! 

Let the preacher prate! 
Death may bring disaster, 
Still ye mind your master— 

Manikins of Fate! 


EDWIN STILLMAN. 
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DEGRADATION AND COMFORT. 


lion seeing that dogs were much better 
A housed than he, left the forest to live 

awhile ina kennel. After sleeping one 
night he arose with fleas. ‘I shall now have 
to be uncomfortable all day,”’ said he, ‘‘for 
having been comfortable with dogs one 
night.” 

AUSTIN BIERBAUER. 
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Mid=Hugust. 


Summer work is nearly done. 
Wibile the idle days are going 
List thy ardent lover’s wooing. 


hae Sweetbeart of the Sun, 


Row the pear is in its prime 

Take tby brief vacation time. 
Stubbly fields are brown and yellow, 
Pippins ripe are growing mellow. 


Tiger lilies, gorgeous, stately, 
Flank the meadows shorn so lately; 
Banners of the golden=rod 

Lift above the dusty 0d. 


Ranks on ranks of shining corn, 
Jeweled by the dew of morn, 
Wibisper in the evening airs 
Like a legion saying prayers. 


Farmer=boys on loaded wains, 
Darvest moons on gatbered grains; 
Tender bearts a bit forlorner, 
Summer’s turned anotber corner! 


E. C. Tompkins 



































Drawn by Louis Betts See ** The Swan Creek Blizzard,”’ page 325. 


Such a man was Bill, and such a horse Jingo. 








